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HE life of Dr. Henry, like 
that of mof& men of literary 
purfuits, may be comprized in a 
fhort compafs, He was the fon of 
James Henry, farmer at Muirtown, 
in the parifh of St. Ninian’s, North 
Britain, and of Jean Galloway, 
daughter of —— Galloway, of Bur- 
rowmeadow, in Stirlingfhire, He 
was born on the 18th of February, 
1718; and having early refolved to 
devote himfelf to a literary profef- 
fion, was educated firft under a Mr, 
John Nicholfon, at the parifh-{chooi 


of St. Ninian’s, and for fome time _ 


at the grammar-{chool of Stirling. 
Hecompleted his courfe of acade- 
mical ftudy at the univerfity’ of 
Edinburgh, and afterwards became 
matter of the grammar-{chool of 
Annan. He was licenfed oe preach 
on the 27th of March, 1746, and 
was the firft licentiate of the prefby- 
tery of Annan-after itsereétion into 
afeparate prefbytery. Soon after, 
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he received a call from a congrega- 
tion of prefbyterian diffenters at 
Carlifle, where he was ordained in 
November, 1748. In this ftation 
he remained twelve years, and.on 
the 13th of Auguft, 1760, became 
paftor of a diffenting congregation 
in Berwick upon Tweed. Here he 
married, in'1763, Ann Balderfton, 
daughter of Thomas Balderfton, 
furgeon in Berwick; by whom he 
had no children, but with whom he 
enjoyed to the end of. his life a large 
fhare of dgmeftic happinefs,. He 
was removed from Berwick tq be 
one of the minifters of Edinburgh 
in November, 1768; was minifter 
of the church of the New Grey 
Friars from that time till 1776; and 
then became colleague-minilter in 
the Old Church, and remained in 
that ftation till his death. The de- 
gtée of dottor of divinity was con- 
ferred on him by the univerfity of 
Edinburgh in 1770; andin 1774 he 
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was unanimoufly chofen moderator 
of the general affembly of the church 
of Scotland, and is the only perfon 
on record who obtained that dif- 
tinétion the firft time he was a 
member of the affembly. 

_ While at Carlifle, thé do&tor em- 
ployed a chief part of his time in 
compofing fermons, which eafed 
his labours in that department dur- 
ing the reft of his tife. When at 
Berwick, he publifhed a fcheme for 
raifing a fund for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of proteftant 
diffenting miniilers in the north of 
England, and fuccecded in founding 
that ufeful and benevolent inititu- 
tion, The fuccefs of this plan al- 
ways gave him peculiar pleafure. 

While at Berwick, he planned 
the fcheme of his Hiftory; but he 
found his refidence there an infu- 
perable obflrudtion to the execution 
of his plan: this was happily fur- 
mounted, by his removal to Edin- 
burgh. inant. 

His health had been gradually 
declining fince 1788, fo as to oblige 
him to procure’ an affiftant in his 
duty as minifter, » He continued ill 
till 1790, and was then obliged to 
relax fromhis fludies. Hemet death 
with great equanimity and forti- 
tude. -His books he bequeathed to 
the magiftrates, town council, and 
prefbytery of Linlithgow, as the 
foundation of a public library. 

The principal features.in the life 
of Dr, Henry was his planning a 
new Hullory of Britain, of which 
he lived to-coinplete the 5th volume 
wn quarto; and left, on his death, 
the xth volume incompiete, which 
has fince been fintfhed, and pub- 
lithed by Malcolm Laing, Efq. 

It is pleating to find, that, though 
the firft five volumes were publifhed 
at the rifk of the authoz, and though 
the work was ceniured in many pe- 
riodical publications with Unexar- 
pled acrimony, ‘perfeverance, Sand 
even malice, i made its ‘way by its 
own merit, fold beyond the moit 
fanguine expectations of the author, 


te ‘ ‘ 





and received both praife and pa- 
tronage from men of the firft literary 
character in the kingdom, and a 
laft rewarded the author, not on] 
with a high degree of celebrity 
which he happily lived to enjoy, 
but with the more folid advantage 
ot 33001. clear profit, befides a pens 
fion of 1001. from his majefly, ob. 
tained by the unfolicited applicas 
tion of the late venerable Earl of 
Mansfield. Every inftance that 
exhibits merit, forcing its way up 
to fame and profit, in defiance of 
unjuft oppofition, is plealing to all; 
and it is an additional triumph of 
literary juftice’ to be told, that the 
malevolence dire€led againft Dr, 
Henry’s labours, became fatal to the 
circulation‘of the periodical paper 
from which it had originally pro- 
ceeded. It appears alfo, that an hife 
torian fometimes, as well asa pro- 
phet, gains his celebrity with mo 
difculty in his own country; fince 
we are told, that though * the abufe 
of the hiflory, which began in Scot 
land, was renewed in fome of the 
periodical publications in South 
Britain, yet in both kingdoms the 
afperity originated from the fame 
quarter, ‘and the paragraphs and 
criticifms written in Fdinburgh 
were printed in London.” .The 
oblervations of ‘the Englifh critics 
in general were caridid. 

Dr. Henry cid ‘not profefs to 
ftudy the ornaments’ of language} 
but his arrangement is uniformly 
regular and’ natural, and his ftyle 
hraple and perfpicuous, More than 
thts he has not attémpted, and this 
cannot be denied him. He be- 
heved that the time which might be 
{pent in polifhing or rounding a 
fentence, was more ‘ufefully em- 
ployed in inveftigating’ and afcer- 
waining a faét: and as a book of 
faéis, and folid information, fup- 
ported by authentic documents, his 
hiflory will land a comparifon with 
any other hiftory of the fame period. 
Tt may be obferved, in addition to 
this, that the flyle of his generat 
i Sen preface, 
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reface, as having had more labour 


and confideration beftowed upon it, 
js very far fuperior to that of the 


remainder of the work ; in which, 
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neverthelefs, according to the re« 
marks above-cited, there is nothing 
to difgrace the writer. 


ANECDOTES 6? NICHGQLAS MACHIAVEL 


ICHOLAS MACHIAVEL 

was born at Florence on the 
third day of May, 1469. His fa- 
ther’s name was Bernardo: his mo- 
ther’s Bartolommea. They were 
both defcended from illuftrious fa- 
milies, which had always borne the 
mot honourable offices under the 
republic from its firft foundation to 
the time of which we are writing: 
though it is faid to be now almott 
two ages fince the family of Machi- 
avel became extinét, there is one of 
his defcendants {till living at Flo- 
rence, whofe name is Giambattifta, 
and whofe Works prove him to be a 
learned man. 

Though it is known that Ber- 
nardo Machiavel, the father of our 
author, ftudied jurif{prudence ; and 
that his mother Bartolommea de- 
dicated her time to the mules; yet 
it is impoffible, at this remote time, 
to difcover what education they be- 
flowed upon their fon : but we may 
conclude, from the great number of 
writings which he left behind him, 
that he was bred to a very hardy 
temperament of body, to which he 
joined the moft intenfe application 
in his fludies. It appears by his 
writings that he was averfe from in- 
dolence, was very active, ftudious, 
and had a heart inclining rather to 
boldnefs than to gentlenefs. Au- 
thors pretend to affure us, that be- 
ing once fufpetted of hatching a 
confpiracy againft the family of the 
Medici, he was adjudged by the fe- 
nate to undergo a very grievous pu- 
nifhment which was common in 
thefe times, and that he {uffered it 
without betraying one impreilion of 
pain or fear, with his countenance 
as ferene and unruffled as ufual: 
which, if true, was no bad proof of 
that firm and undaunted fpirit 


which is vifible in every page of his 
works, 

It has been common, for the two 
laft ages, to confider Machiavel as 
a great hittorian and politician ; and 
fome have regarded him asa coms 
plete mafter in the art of war. Ne- 
verthelefs, neither his hiftory of 
Florence, nor his difcourfe upon 
Titus Livius, nor his prince, nor 
his letter to Pope Leo, difplays fo 
truly the real bent of ‘his genius as 
his treatife on the military art. I 
have read feveral books which treat 
this art in detail, particularly 
French, and it is ftrange that I have 
never feen any mention of Machia= 
vel made in them, although it is cer« 
tain that the moft important and 
material rules contained in thefe 
books were borrowed from his trea+ 
tife on the art of war. It is true, 
his ideas might have been extended 
or refined by fucceeding writers, in 
proportion to the progrefs of the 
improvement of the art; but all of 
them, in fome degree or other, have 
reared their fabrics upon the foun- 
dation which was laid by him, and 
have only improved the materials 
which he extra&ted from the isno- 
rance of a barbarous age. Nor 
would it be difficult to prove, that 
the cuflom, now fo univerfal, of 
refting the whole ftrength of wat 
upon the infantry rather than the 
cavalry, was derived from him. 
This :mprovement holds the firft 
place in the art of war; and that it 
fhould have originated from Ma- 
chiavel is aftomfhing, when we 
confider two things; firft, that he 
never was a foldier; and fecondly, 
that in his time the infantry of an 
army was held in great contempt, 
Never to have borne arms, and yee 
te have publ:thed an Open declara- 
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tion againft an eftablifhed cuftom, 
and to be fuccefsful too againit pre- 


judice and opinion, was a triumph 


worthy of the gentus of Machiavel ; 
and proves that he was not con{pi- 
cuous as an hiftorian and politician 
ouly, but that he was eminently fo 
in the art. of war alfo. 

To thefe three diftinguifhed titles 
we may add that of a ftatefman; 
that is, a pra€tical politician, in op- 
pofition to the theory of the fhudy. 
How lucky was it for the world, 
that there were found (in I know 
not what library) and publifhed, 
thofe letters which he wrote during 
his different embaffies at foreign 
courts, and thofe which he dittated 
in quality of fecretary to the repub- 
lic! By the firft we difcover how 
great were his diligence, his pene- 
tration, his acutenefs, his addrefs, 
his art in fathoming the human 
foul. We muit dive deeply into 
thefe letters, to difcover the extra- 
ordinary talents with which nature 
had endued him, and what good 
ule he made of them’; how he ma- 
naged and reftrained the cruel dif- 
pofition of the brutal Duke Valen- 
tine, and drew forth from his de- 
ceitful foul the moft fecret defigns, 
the moft concealed plots, always 
oppoting his dark impoftures with 
the moift artful fimplicity, and fa- 
thoming his very foul; how he 
bridled the turbulent {pirit of that 
other milcreant, John Paul Bag- 
lioni, continually counteracting 
him, outwitting him, and alarming 
his perfidious heart with fuch ter- 
rors as would have prevented him 
from his daring defigns, had it been 
potlible for any man to effect fucha 
miracle: how he knew to wind 
himlelf into the humour of that 
terrible pope, Julian II. to flatter 
him,.to gain his good graces, and to 
win him to the beft intérefts of his 
republic, How unlucky it is, that 
we are ignorant of his negociations 
with the emperor, and with the 
king of France, to whofe courts he 
had been deputed; and that we 
have not in our poffeffion thofe 


difcourfes which he made to {> 
many princes with whom he was 
engaged on public affairs,. and of 
thofe harangues by which he roufed 
his fellow citizens to a againf the 
foes of his country. 

By the fecond (letters, which he 
wrote In quality of fecretary to the 
republic) we difcern how the pube 
lic councils were elucidated by his 
underftanding, and with what ad. 
drefs he formed all his projetis, and 
enticed every one to aét the part in 
them whch he had allotted for 
them ; how he direfted even the 
inferior members of the ftate with 
mott artful policy, here exercifing 
his perfuafion, and there his autho. 
rity; encouraging, rewarding, exe 
horting, prailing, blaming, repre. 
manding, in every inftance exattly 
conforming to the time, the bufinels, 
the circumitances, and the perfons, 

Let us recolleé all thefe truths 
together, let us weigh them care- 
fully, and let us confider Machia. 
vel as a fimpleton! which many 
very fagacious monks have been 
pleafed to do, and in_ particular 
the jefuit Lucchefini !—In truth, it 
is not contended that he was pof 
fefled of good morals.—But that he 
was a fimpleton !—Good heaven} 
one mul{t be a monk indeed, to 
advance fo impoflible a falle 
hood. 

Exclufive of that train of clofe 
and ferious thinking which wa3 
neceflary to difcharge the duties of 
the important employment that he 
held, Machiavel poifeffed fo re 
fined a gaity, fo much good hve 
mour, fo various and {o iprightly, 
that he feemed to have two fouls 
in one body; one entirely ferious, 
and the other entirely comic. Let 
thofe who affeét to be fo enraptured 
with the Decameron, read atten- 
tively his tale of Belfegore, and let 
them tell me whether there. is in 
the firft any tale that can be com- 
pared with the latter, whether we 
confider it with refpeét to the fine 
gular invention difplayed in it, the 
eafe and humour of. the thoughts, 
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fo which blend fo gracefully with each 
as other, or the corre&t elegance of 
of the ftile: infomuch that, if Ma- 
od chiavel had taken the trouble to 
m compofe a number of thefe tales, 

it is very probable that Boccace 
ne would not have held the firft rank 
le asa novelift. - 
be And what fhall we fay of his 
is comedies? How admirably are the 
1. unities of a€tion, time, and place, 
d united in them! What ia 
n characters are difplayed in them ! 
yr What well-conceived intrigues, and 
le how happily_ unravelled ! And 
h the whole is fo finely exprefled in 
a chafte and lively ftile, with fuch 
: abundance of wit, and forms fo 
(. enchanting an affemblage, that the 


attention is roufed, the heart is in- 


terefted, the foul is charmed, and 


4 we forget that we are only reading 
“4 a comedy. Let us therefore ex- 
se ral: : : 

is claim with the reverend father Luc- 


chefini, and half a million of other 
monks—let us exclaim, in the name 





; of truth, * Machiavel was a fimple- 
‘ ton! O what a fimpleton !” 

r Simpletons indeed! a 

t We can difcover by the writings 


of Machiavel, that he pafled the 
“ greatett part of his life in fevere 
| ftudy, continually engaged, either 
) in topics interefting to mankind, 
or in the zealous and honourable 
fervice of his country. Moft an- 
thors who have written of him, have 
affirmed, that he lived and died 
3 poor; but as the ideas of poverty 
and riches are relative to the re 
. {pettive circumitances of people, it 
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feems to me that the word poor is 
very improperly apphed.toa citizen 
of Florence, who, like Machiavel, 
(as appears by the will which he 
made five years before his deatiy) 
poffeffed a good houfe, free from ail 
charges, a vineyard, fields, and 
thickets, from all which he was fur- 
nifhed with every neceflary for him- 
{elf and family, without being 
obliged to the good will of his 
neighbours. 

I have already mentioned the 
time of his birth. He died on the 
eed of June, 1527, in the 58th 
year of his age. In his lalt mb- 
ments, he evinced the moft friendly 
difpofitions to the chriftian faith, 
without murmuring againft. heaven 
or its decrees, as has been infinu- 
ated by the lying Lucchefini and 
his abettors ; which may be incon- 
teftibly proved by a letter written 
by one of his fons to a near relation 
of his father’s. The original is full 
preferved, and is to the following 
purport, 

** Moft dear Francis, 

“ ] cannot refrain from tears. in 
telling you that my father died the 
2ed of this month of achelic. oc 
cafioned by a medicine which he 
had taken two days before. He 
confeffed his fins to father Matteo, 
who continued with him till his 
death. Our father has left us in 
great poverty, as you fhall know. 
When you return hither, 1 fhall 

ll ycu every thing, Lam, &c. 
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June, 1527. 
Pietro Macwiavetti.” 
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the magiftrate ought to fludy 
the general principles of jurifpru- 
dence, and give the greateit atten- 
tion to affairs fubmitted to his de- 
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objeét committed to his care, and 
apply them-as occafions require, 
The father of a family is obliged to 
think of what may fecure or en- 
creafe his fortune, to take care of 
his property, and keep an account 
with himfelf as well as with others. 
Thefe are neceffary ftudies and oc- 
cupations, and muft not be negleét- 
ed. But there is another kind of 
ftudy, merely pleafurable, free in 
its objet, and which may ferve asa 
relaxation from ferious and necef- 
fary ones. There are people happy 
enough not to be obliged to employ 
themielves but in ftudies of that 
nature. Women, efpecially, if they 
be fortunate enough to amufe them- 
felves with reading, cannot read 
too mueh; by a little method, and 
a proper choice of books, they will 
find infinite remedies again{t laffi- 
tude, and abundant fources of in- 
itruction. 

Life, for a perfon who wifhes to 
be virtuous and amiable, is a con- 
tinual ftudy. We improve in fo- 
ciety by living and converfing with 
thofe whofe converfations and ex- 
amples are worth hearing and imi- 
tating: we learn. to difcover and 
avoid the ridicule of certain per- 
fons, whom we but too frequently 
meet with, but with whom we ought 
to form no conneétion. However 
this ftudy of fociety cannot fill up 
all the moments of life; it often 
experiences forced interruptions, 
longer than we would wifh for. It 
is then we ought to apply ourfelves 
to ftudy in folitude; that is to fay, 
to reading: but we muft know how 
to read to advantage; for doing it 
without method, choice, or tafte, is 
a real lofs to the cultivation of the 
mind; it ferves, at moft, to fill up 
fome idle moments; and, when we 
vead in this manner, although we 
may have a good memory, we nei- 
ther I¢arn nor retain any thing. 

For my part. my method of read- 
ing with advantage, books of all 
kinds, foreign to my profeflion, is 
as follows. In the firft place, I re- 
colle the fir lt principles of all the 
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{ciences I learned in my youths 
afterwards I confider in which of 
thefe {ciences I with to gain a more 
extenfive knowlege; I do not feek 
it in didaétic books, in tréatifes 
made precifely to inflru€t; fuch king 
of reading would form too profound 
a fludy, and require too much aps 
plication, in which people who 
quitted other ferious fludies for it 
would find no-relaxation: J feck 
for books which contain the hiflory 
of each f{cience, the progrefs it has 
made in different ages, and the ra 
tional dedu€lions of authors and 
artifts, to whom it owes its pro. 
grefs. I am perfuaded, that by this 
hiftorical ftudy alone of the arts 
and fciences, a man of the world 
may learn as much as he withes to 
know of them, and that a good En: 
cyclopedia might be made by uniting 
the hiftory of each fcience and art, 
and fhewing how one derives from 
the other, and the relations that are 
between them. 

My cuftom is, with books whofe 
fubje&ts appear interefting, to read 
them over, and then form a general 
judgement of the work : afterwards, 
if I think it worth while, I read 
them a fecond time, make extras 
of the beft part of their contents; 
and what appears to me moft novel, 
and criticife the principal errors 
into which the author may have 
fallen. Such is my method with 
books of {cience and hiftory; with 
re{peét to thofe of fimple literature, 
poems, romances, &c. performances 
of which we muft not abfolutely 
deprive ourfelves, becaufe they are 
a dernier refort againft the fatigue 
and uniformity of more ferious 
books, I make no extra&s from 
them, but content myfelf after read- 
ing them over, with writing, in a 
few words, my opinion upon each, 
to prevent thofe who may be tempt 


_ ed to read them after me, the trou- 


ble of beginning an author, by whom 
they would neither be amufed nor 
eniertained, 

There are books of a frivolous 
kind, in which L fometimes find 
{entiments 
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fentiments worthy of being felefted ; 
this is. whai I do: alth ugh the har- 
yelt be not abundani, it Is, at lea ft, 
recious.. Nothng is, in my opt- 
nion, mor? infupyportable, than the 
continued read .g of a colle tion 
of poems ; they cannot be read but 
at intervals; yet 11 taking them up 
frequentiy, tll they are ail read, 
yery good thingsare fometimes found 
in them. 

I know of no other manner of 
judging theatrical pi ces, than by 
the impreijion they ave m ide upon 
me, and k am very careful to avoid 
examining whether they be accord- 
ing to the rules of the drama: in 
my opinion, there is but one thing 
to confider. whether there be a kind 
of probability in the intrigue and 
chara¢ters ; if che frit be interefting 
and the Init pleating, I think the 
piece a good one, if it be well 
written, in verfe or proie, that is 
another advantage: but the real 
merit of the work dogs not confilt 
therein. 

Tie remarks I have made in read- 
ing, compofe, already, feveral great 
volumes: they will not be quite 
ufelefs to my fon, if ever he forns 
arational catalogue of his library. 

Aman, who has not, nor ever 
will read, muft, certainly, from his 
ignorance, be liable to {peak ab- 
furdly, for which he will be expofed 
to ridicule ; knowledge of the world, 
and the converfation of men of 
fenfe, will never fheiter fuch a man 
from raillery: but, on the other 
hand, a man who has done nothing 
but read and ftudied, has no know- 
ledge of the world, and who has 
never mixed with good company, 
becomes a ftupid and unpolite pe- 
dant, and {peaks abfurdly in an- 
other manner; for, as men learn 
not every thing from books, fo 
books cannot fupply the knowledge 
of the world. The Abbe de Lon- 
guerue, whofe memory and erudi- 
tion I have fpoken fo favourably 
of, was himfelf an unpolite pedant; 
we are affured that Hugo Grotius, 
one of the moft learned men at the 


beginning of the laft century, and 
who was ambaflador in France, 
about an hundred years ago, was 
the worft ambailador in. the world. 
As he was ignorant of cuftoms, he 
underltood nothing of what pafled 
at court; he kept company with 
nobody but pedants of the uni- 
verity, who taught him nothing 
ufeful, and from whom he could not 
earn the ;nanner in which he ought 
to conduct himfelf with kings, 
queens, princes, and minifters.— 
He went to the wortt of all fources 
to feek information; but what he 
gathered, he wrote to the States 
General in fine Latin, for he could 
not write either in French or Dutch: 
both himfelf and his wife were ob-+ 


jets of ridicule at the court of 


France. and nobody read his work, 
which has fiance been fo much ad- 
mired, becaufe it contains excellent 
maxims of natural and public right + 
yet it will never be learned from 
this great work, how we ought to 
act in negociations: on the con- 
trary, the letters of the Prefident 
Jeannin, who was a mild and infi- 
nuating man; thofe of the Cardinal 
d'Offat, a prudent man, who always 
made reafon triumphant, without 
olfending any body ; finally, thole 
of the Compte d’Eftrades, whole 
difpatches are fo fine and fenfible, 
as well as elegantly written, are real 
models to be adopted: but noné 
ought to be fervilely imitated: a 
public man fhould form a ftyle pe- 
culiar to himfelf, conformable to 
the charaéter with which he is in- 
vetted, to the manners of the court 
from which he is fent, and to that 
where he refides. Nothing fhould 
be more avoided’ in difpatches than 
an affectation of wit, but the greatelt 
attention fhould be given to expofe 
faéts in the cleareft manner to his 
court. With yelpe&t to memoirs 
addreffed to the ‘court with which 
he has to treat, there are fometimes 
reafons for thefe being more obf{cure 
and perplexed. 
I have always obferved that men 
the robe, employed in foreign 
affairs, 


of 








affairs, became more amiable and 
olifhed ; and that, on the contrary, 
in intendancies, or provincial ad- 
miniftrations, they contraéted a 
ftupid and impolite manner; the 
reafon is not difficult to be con- 
ceived; an ambaflador ftrives to 
make himfelf beloved, and the in- 
tendant pretends to make himfelf 
feared: one muft be a courtier, and 
has two courts to pleafe; the other 
exercifes the defpotifm of a fingle 
court upon its fubjeéts. 

But I am wandering too far from 
my propofed objc&: I meant to fay, 
that to write books, equally ufeful 
and agreeable, a knowledge of the 
world was preferable to ftudy. It 
is thus, Saint Evremond and Fon- 
tenelle have fucceeded. The latter 
acknowledged to me one day, that 
he had left off reading: “ 1 have 
flored my magazine,” faid he, “a 
long time ago; at prefent I fell my 
merchandize.” But, to arrive at 
this point, three things are necef- 
fary ; to‘read and ftudy methodi- 
cally, to have a good memory, and, 
finally, a good ftock of wit, and a 
knowledge of the world. Yet we 
are told Bayle was wanting in the 
laft: but he had fo much wit and 
information, that, on reading his 
works, NO appearance is iecn of 
what he was deficient in. How 
much muft this man have amufed 
himfelfin compoling his Dittionary, 
and his Nouvelles de la Republigue des 
Lettres}! He went. froin object to 
objet, and judged of every thing 
with liberty, fuperiority and cate. 
His Journal is the be® that has 
been, or, perhaps. ever will be coim- 





pofed. Every book is there felefted, 
thoroughly examined, and judged 
of in’a maiterly manner.’ If we 
may expett fuch another Journal, 
it mult be the work of a well- 
compofed fociety, diretted by an 
enlighiened — préhdent: © whoever 
fhould eftablifh fuch a one, would 
render a great fervice to {crences 
and letters; he would prevent au- 
thors from wandering, teach them 
how to treat their falicéts, which 


for the moit part, they are ignorant 
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of, and fhew them the defeés of 
their compofitions, as well as thofe 
of their flyle. Our academies 
would not do too much by taking 
this upon themfelves, each accord, 
ing to its province ; one compan 

alone would not be fufficient; and 
it would ftill be neceffary to leave 
to the Mercure, and the little heb. 
domadal critici{ms, poetry, light li. 
terature, and romances, Perhaps 
there will be, fome day, found 
among my papers, a rational plan 
of this reformation of the journals 
and reflections upon the extreme 
utility they might be of, in com 
pofing an hiftory of the progrefs of 
our knowledge; the moft intéref. 
ing of all hiftories that can’ be 
writien. 

I have a library, rather confiders 
able, but it is compofed of books, alf 
chofen for my own ule: it is a mif- 
placed and_ blameable luxury to 


have more books than you can read: 


and confult; yet it is the’ fineft; 
moft noble, and, confequently, the 
moft excufeable of all luxuries; I 
confets, if I could enjoy one, it 
fhould be this, But it 1s neceflary, 
ai lealt, to know, of what ufe books, 
which we read not ourfelves, may 
be to others: it is both abfurd and 
ridiculous to have fuch, whofe only 
merit confifts 
With refpect to books which have 
no other recommendation than the 
gvodnefs of their edition, and the 
clegance of binding, they are ftilla 
luxury; buat this is pardonable in 
thofe who are rich enough not to 
milfs acquiring a good book, in the 
hope of having a handfome one, 
otherways it would be tmitating the 
man, who, having ruined-himfelf 
in the purchafe of pitture-frames, 
was too poor to buy paintings, 

When a library is limited, its come 


pofition fhould befpeak the profef. ' 


fion of its proprietor: it would be 
ridiculous to find nothing but poems 
and romancesin that ofa magittrate, 
and not to find in that of a military 
man either | Polybius, or Cxfar’s 


co:imentaries, 
BI10- 
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BIOGRAPHIANA;: 


OR, ANECDOTES OF 


ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 


Number XXV. 


Sir Joun Barnarn. 

HIS citizen of London. de la 

vieille rocne, was no lefs dif: 
tinguithed as a magiltrate thah as a 
fenator; in each fituation he did his 
duty with the minuteft {crupulofity, 
A young woman, decently drett, 
was late at night brought to him at 
the Manfion-houle by a watchman, 
as a proftitute, fhe having been 
found alone late in the ftreets at 
midnight. She requc{ted to be 
heard in her defence. Circume 
flances were, however, fo much 
againft her, that Sir John afked her, 
iffhe could produce any perfon to 
her character ? She faid, that her 
relations lived a great way off, as 
far as Whitechapel, and that it 
would be inconvenient to him to 
wait till they could be produced. 
He faid, as a magiitrate his time was 
that of the public, and their con- 
venience his; and that he would 
willingly fit up till her friends could 
come, and endeavour to prevent 
her being fent to prifon, The girl 
fent to Whitechapel for fome of her 
friends, who gave her an exceedingly 
good charaéter, and corroborated 
the reafons fhe gave for being out 
fo late. This excellent magitirate 
faid, that he had never felt more 
fincere pleaiure in his life, and, 
after advifing her to be more pru- 
dent in future, diftnilled her.—Our 
modern magiltrates are not fufti- 
cently cautious with refped to 
fending perfons to prifon on very 
trivial lu{picions indeed, or in kecp- 
ing them there by way of punifh- 
ment for petty crimes; keeping 
them in thole places of wickednels 
and defpair, where, as Dr. Johrfon 
fays very well, the lewd inflame the 
lewd, the wicked encourave the 
wicked, and where a crim: 
taught to do that with more cunning 
than he had been uled to do witn 


Vou. XU, 





elegant 


lefs, Pretty fevere corporal punifh- 
ment, inftantly infliéted in private, 
would perhaps be the wifeft and 
the moft effeétua! chaftifement for 
{mall offences, When indeed by 
affociation, the idea of the crime 
would always be connected with 
that of pain. 


Dr. Mipvieton, 


Declared to Dr. Lancafter, that 
the quotations in his Life of Cicero 
were tranflated by Lord Hervey. 
His lordfhip made the offer, which 
Middleton did not dare to refufe. 
The quotations are certainly the 
worft part of that excellent book. 
Lord Bolingbroke, however, de- 
clared, that he could never get 
through the book. 

Dr. Middleton left behind him 
in MS. a Treatife againft Prayer. 
Soon after his death, Lord Boling: 
broke called upon the widow ta 
beg a perufal of it. The prefent 
father of phyfic in England, no lets 
the father of that art on account of 
his knowledge and abilities than of 
his age, bought this pernicious MS. 
from the widow, and deftroyed it. 
Ilis goodnefs in this inftance en- 
deavouring with equal felicity to 
obviate the contagion of the mind, 
as his fkill had long before coun- 
teratted the difeates and peftilencies 
of the body. 

Josern Simpson, Eo. 

A tragedy written by this gentlee 
man, and entitled The Regicide, 
was, foon after Dr. Johnfon’s death, 
publithed asa tragedy of his.—Wir. 
Simpfon’s i'ffay on the Natural and 
Acquired Endowments requilite for 
idy of the Law, 1s a very 

and a very ufeful per- 
formance, It is now become frarce. 
Much of the fcholarfhip and of ths 
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dignity of the profefion of the law 
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is now loft by the attention that 
every young ftudent thinks fit’ to 
pay to {pecial pleading. A fketch 
of a plan for the ftudy of the law 
was very lately given by a: very 
eloquent and a vely ingenious man. 
Amongft other things, it confifted of 
learning the Saxon? language by 
means of Hickes’ Grammar, and in 
reading Rapin’s Hiftory of England, 
with every a& of parliainent that 
related to each king’s reign, im 
mediately after the reign of the 
king. That,” faid the recom- 
snender of it, “ will give a man 
ground to fland upon, and will 
inake him completely mafter not 
only of the law, but of the reafons 
upon which it is founded.” 
Mr. Wornse Tooke, 

In his celebrated {peech before 
Lord Kenyon, refpecting the Weft- 
min{ter election, feems more to con- 
fult the dignity of the profeflors of 
the law, than inany of its profeffors 
appear to do, In his manly and 
firong language he tells them— 
«* Caufes, which would make a fe- 
rious man afhamed, are liflened to 
here by the hour with the utmoft 
gravity and folemnity, It is but the 
other day that you enicrtained a long 
and tedious caufe, for a difpute of 
five fhillings, about a hog. ‘The 
‘learned counfel, two or three deep, 
laboured the matter for hours, with 
the deepeft refearches into the laws, 
aud the meft prolound arguments, 
when anv one of the numerous 
counfel on either fide, by giving five 
fhillings out of the jrft fee which 
he received upon the occafion, would 
ftill have gained fixteen fhillings for 
faving the honour of the court. and 
avoiding to meke himfelf and the 
profeffion ridiculous.” 

Over the great court of civil juf- 
tice at Milan, in Italy, is the fol- 
lowing infcription, of which the 
fenfe is, perhaps, much better than 


pane Gah 
the i.atinity. 
tn cauiarum controverfiis 
Taumicita criuntur, 
Fit amifiio expenfarum, 
Labor animni eXxercetur. 
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Corpus quotidie defatigatur 

Multa & inhonefta crimina deindé confe. 
quuntur 

Et qui jape credunt obtinere; fuccumbant 

Et fi obtinent (computatis laboribus & exe 
penfis) nihil obtinent. 


In fpite, however, of) this very ex. 


cellent advice, we do not find that. 


law-{fuits are lefs common in the ca- 
pital of Lombardy than in other 
places. Avarice and revenge, like 
other violent paffions, pay little re. 
gard to the councils of court wifdom, 


Right Hon. Cuan res Townsenn, 


This gentleman was, perhaps, 
one of the moft correét and enter. 
taining {peakers the Houfe of Com- 
mons ever knew, He uied, how- 
ever, to compofe, and even write 
down his {peeches before he de« 
livered them. Thofe in general 
which he delivered in the Houfe of 
Commons, differed widely from 
thofe made in his clofet. This 
habit, however, gave him order and 
arrangement; two things much ne 
gleéted by our prefent orators, and 
prevented him from being tedious 
and diffufive, no very uncommon 
fault amongft our prefent public 
fpeakers. He feldom fpoke for 
more than half an hour. Of the 
truth of the Chriftian religion he 
was fo firmly perfuaded, that when 
one day Dr, ———, a celebrated 
efprit fort, made fome refleéions 
upon the want of evidence for its 
belief, Mr. Townfend took him up 
with much violence, and made a 
very excellent differtation in favour 
of the evidences for it; and the 
next morning told one of his friends 
—*‘* You did not know, I fuppole, 
how well | could preach. When I 
was at college I ftudied the eyi- 
dences for Chriftianitv with {ome 
diligence, and became convinced of 
the truth of it.” In converfation 
Mr. Townfend was extremely flafhy 
and brilliant. feldom, however, quote 
ing any paflage from our ownot 
the Latin and Greek poets. He 
was very fond of | feleétions from 
the Greek and Roman orators, oe 
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fyid they were very ufeful for public 
fpeakers. One of the mott brilliant 
fpeeches he ever made, was com- 
ofed in confequence of his taking 
np one of thele books by chance, 
and meeting with fomething in it 
that ftruck his fancy at the time. 
Mr. Townfend’s countenance was 
extremely difficult to paint. A 
celebrated profeffor of painting, to 
whom, he fat, faid he could not 
take the expreffion of his eyes when 
they were animated. Mr. Towntend 
in his perfon was very handfome 
and manly. He was always con- 
ftant in his opinion of the impolicy 
and impratticability of the American 
war, and ufed always to wifh that 
our fatal difputes with our Colonies 
had been left to be fettled by Dr. 
Franklin. Of one of Lord Kaimes’s 
Metaphytical Treatifes he faid, on 
looking a little into it, ‘ here ts a 
dull man becoming whimpcal, I fee!” 
Though a man of great wit, and of 
very ready repartee, he profefled to 
have been never able to read Hudi- 
bras or Tom Jones. He was pre- 
vailed upon by a fricnd to attempt 
to read them, but he foon flung 
them away. A grofs foolifh fellow 
was one day prailing Mr. Townfend 
without delicacy and withuut difcri- 
mination. Mr. Townfend could 
bear it no longer. ‘ Why Sir,” 
faid he, “ I fuppofe you call all this 
flattery, do you not? It is throwing 
brick-bats at my head, by—-.”” 
ZIMMERMAN. 

There is a plate of the air againft 
the bite of the Tarantula given 
in this learned man’s Florilesium, 
Philologico, Hiftoricum Mifene, 1687, 
quarto, The effetts of the bite of 
the tarantula are thus defcribed in 
that mifceliany. * Some,”’ favs he, 
“that are bitten by this litile ani- 
mal, leap, others per{pire copioufly ; 
fome tremble all over, others are 
feized with panic fears; fome are 
like phrenetic and mad pertons. 


“The effets indeed differ (fays he) 


“according to the conftitution of the 


patient, and according to the dif- 
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ferent venom of the animal. In all 
cafes, however, mufic does good.” 
Dr. Cynllo, however, a very inge- 
nious phyfician, now living at Na- 
ples, and Signor Lanti, phylician to 
the pope, appear to think that thefe 
{ymptoms are in general pretended, 
and that the bite of the Neapolitan 
{pider is very little more venemous 
than that of an Englifh one, 


Louts XIV, 


Had fo little notion of his own 
dependance upon the ftate, that 
when fome one was talking before 
him of the etat and the king. he re- 
plied, “ L’etat c’eft moi.” Mary of 
Medicis (it is faid) could never be 
brought to comprehend what was 
meant bythe words, the public good, 
On the rapidity of Lonis’s conguetts 
fome one made this diftich: 


Una dies Lotharos, Burgundos Hebdomas 
una. 
Una domat Batavos Luna, annus erit! 


One day Lorraine, one week all Flanders 
quell’d, 

One little month the wond’ring Dutch 
difpell’d. 

Then in the courfe of one revolving fun, 

What conquefts fhall be made, what bat- 
tles won! 


Ursan VIII. 
Made an ediét againft taking fuuff 


in churches, Pafguin fays imme- 
diately from Job, ** Contra folium 
quod vento rapitur, oftendis poten- 
tiam tuam, & ftipulam ficcam per- 
fequeris.” A very ingenious and 
excellent man, who never {uffered 
intemperance in his houfe, cards, 
{candal, late heurs, or any of the 
follies of modifh life, faid once toa 
friend of his, * Are there not twa 
lines of Ovid applicable to my man- 
ner of living? Ovid, you know, in 
the perfon of Apollo, 1s fpeaking of 
the courte of the fun, in oppolition to 
the rotation of the earth.” 


Nitor in adverfum, nec me qui cetera, vincit 
Impetus, & rapido contrarius evehor orbi. 


May we not apply to the French 
emigrants from Lucan— 


Liga ——Veluy 










































— Velut unica rebus 

Spes foverafilictis, patrios excedere Muros. 
And from Virgil, to the priefts of 
that haplefs nation— 


Exceflere omnes adytis arifque relictis 
Die, quibus imperium fteterat. 













































Aaron Hitt. 


Who would expeé& to find thefe 
lines in a tragedy of this very lan- 
guid author ? 

Hence let no one fay, 

Thus far; no farther fhall my paffions ftray. 
One crime indulg’d, impells us into more, 
And that is fate, that was but choice before, 





Dom NoeEt p’ARGONNE, 


The Carthufian, the author of 
that entertaining book, “ Les Me- 
elanges de Literature par Vigneiil 
de Merville,” fays, with no lels 
Strength than truth, in his maxims, 
“With many perfons their youth is 
paffed in fowing the fecds of the 
vices moft fuited to their inclina- 
tions: their maturer age is {pent in 
ripening and in perfetting thoje 
vices; and the laft period of life 
goes off embittered in gathering the 
bitter fruits of thofe mifchievous 
and poifonous feeds.” Dom Noel 
d’Argonne wrote an elegant little 
book upon education, called, L’E£du- 
cation de .M. de Moncade. Routleau, 


sé CCUPATION,” fays Vol- 
taire, * delivers us from three 
great evils, ennuz, want, and vice.” 


What an effeét the imagination 
has. upon ihe body | How many per- 
fons become ill. from only thinking 

oe ae Bs pF iv & 
that thev are fo! Motiere died mere- 
ly as he was acting the Malade Ima- 
genaire m hisown comedy, ‘This 
gave ric to the following verles: 






Rofcius hic fitus eft tritti Molierus in urn4 

* Ct genus humorum ludcere, lufus eraé: 

Pum ladit morte. Mors indignata jocan- 
tem 7 

Corrip:t, & minum fingere {cena negat. 
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in his Emile, feems much indebted 
to him for many hints, 


Orxztanno Lasso. 

Upon this celebrated - mufician 
fome one wrote this line for an epi- 
taph— 

Hic ille Orlandus Laffum, qui recréat ore 
bem. *~ 
Tn this fad tomb Orlando Laffo lies, 
Who the tir’d world with mufic’s clianns 
fupplies, ; 
Some Frenchmen made the follow. 
ing quibbling epitaph upon hin, in 
alluion to the different keys of 
mufic— : 


Etant enfant j'ai chanté le deffus 

Adolefcent j’ai fait la contre—taille 

Homme parfait, j’ai refonné la taille 

Mais maintenant je fuis mis au baflus; 

Prie paflant que l’efprit foit la-fus, 
Des Morers, 


This fanatical French poet, on 
feeing one day the ‘celebrated fe 
Mothe le Vayer go into the chapel 
at Verfailles, cried out loudly, 
** What bufinefs has that fellow in 
a church? he has no religion.”— 
*‘ My good friend,” replied le Vayer, 
looking itedfa{tly at him, “1 have 
too much religion, I affure you, w 
be of your religion” © 


SCRAPIAN A, 


Numper XI, 


The Gallic Rofcius’ confecrated duft, 
Molicre’s remains to this fad urn we traf. 
Molicre, whole ‘matchlefs mimic pow’ts of 
face is 
Play’d with cach paffion of the human race, 
Though life, though manners, own’d his 
matchlels fway, 
Yet Death rcefus’d a rival to obey. 
For as prcfumptuoufly he dar’d-to feign 
The horrors ot the grifly tyrant’s reign, 
Vex’d at the magic of his fcenic art, 
Phe indignant monarch realiz’d the part. 
Roland, at a great expence, col 
lefted curiofities of all kinds; he 
bought pittures, fhells, medals, old 
fhocs of Louis IX. and the petticoat 
of Margaret de Valois, He wa 
fuppotee 
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hippofed to have died rich; hishcirs, 
however, when they came to bring 
all thefe rarities to the hammer, got 
very little money for them. May 
we not fay of Roland in an epitaph, 
C’y gyft Roland le curicux 
I! fat riche, mais mourut gueux. 


Here Rolle, the great collector, lies, 
How rich alive, how poor he dies! 


A delay of juftice very often be- 
comes a great injuftice, and defeats 
its own purpofles. 


“ What a hard thing it is,” fays 
fome Frenchmen, * that one may 
not fay to a tirefome man in con- 
verfation, You fatigue me.” Were 
that but permitted, an end would be 
{oon put to great and impertinent 
talkers. Dorat ufed to fay to any 
man who forewarned him, that he 
would tell him a ftory; ‘* Upon my 
honour, Sir, but you fhall not ;” 
and run out of the room, 


A very thin and feeble man, but 
an inceflant talker, once confulted 
the prefent illuttrious father of phytic 
in England, and wifhed to know 
what was the caufe of his complaint. 
“My good friend, you appear to me 
to talk too much,” was the reply. 


Great talkers are in general very 
fmall thinkers, They talk very 
often, if one may fo exprefs it, to 
allure us that they have nothing to 
fay. 

The following infcription was put 
upon the hofpital of Vienna for in- 
fane perfons, ereéted by the late 
emperor. 

Jofephus ubique fecundas 
Hic tantum primus 
/Edes Has 
Sibi ac Amicus 

~ Fundavit. 


There are no perfons,” fays the 
illuftrious Montefquieu, * for whom 
entertain fo fupreme a contempt 
as for the inferior literati, beaux 
efprits, and noblemen, without pro- 


pity,” 


Serapiana. 
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“JT am a good citizen,” fays that 
fame great writer, “ becaufe I love 
the government under which I have 
been born, without ever being afraid 
or without expefting any favour 
from it, Its benefits I participate 
in common with all my country- 
men; and I thank- heaven that it 
has had the goodnefs to infufe that 
excellent quality of moderation in 
my heart.” 


* Un Francois eft toujours un 
Frangois per tout,” fays fome one, 
A Frenchman is always a French- 
man in fomething or other. Even 
the illuftrious Fenelon, in one of 
the converfations he had with a 
friend, not long before he dicd, faid, 
‘Si j’aurai ’honneur de voir Dieu, 
je ne manquerai pas de lui recom. 
mander bien l’ame du roi de France 
{Louis XIV.). A French painter 
was one day copying the celebrated 
picture of the battle of Conftantine 
the Great, in the chambers of the 
Vatican, he had added a great deal 
of froth to the mouth of the horfe 
that the emperor is fuppofed to ride, 
and had given great fire to the eyes 
of the animal. Some one afked him 
how he could fo alter the piéture of 
the divine Raphael—“ Mon ami,” 
replied he, “il faut animé le froi- 
deur de ce Raphael.”’—‘* My good 
friend, we muft in fome degree {pirit 
up the coldnefs of Raphaci.” In 
politics, the fame charatter of the 
nation has taken place: not fatisfied 
with what they have feen done be- 
fore them, in that {cience that de- 
pends entirely upon experience, 
they have, in one of their own 
phrafes, rencheri fur les autres pays— 
** gone beyond what has been done 
in other places.” May we not ap- 

ly to their national charafer what 
Milton has {fo ttrongly exprefied in 
one of his fonnets? 





A barbarous noife invades me, 
Of owls and cuckoos, afles, apes, and dogs. 
They bawl for freedom in their fentelefs 
mood ; 
Licence they mean, when they cry liberty; 
For who loves that, muft firlt be wife and 
good; 
But 
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But from that mark how far they rove we 
fee, 

For ah! this wafte of wealth, and lofs of 
blood ! 


Dr, Johnfon fhould have been 
immortal, had he only written this 
fentence, which fhould be inferted 
in the blank page of every young 
perfon’s Bible—* Life, to be worthy 
of a rational being, muft be always 
in progrefion, We mult always 
purpofe to do more and better than 
in times paft. ‘fhe mind is enlarged 
and elevated by mere purpofes, tho’ 
they end, as they begin, by airy con- 
templation. We compare and judge, 
though we do not prattile.” 

The utility of the {cience of arith- 
metic was never better illuftrated 
than by this great man. ‘* Nothing,” 
fays he, ‘* amufes more harmletsly 
than computaizon ; and nothing is 
oftener applicable to real bufinefs, 
and to fpeculative enquiries. A 
thoufand ftories, which the ignorant 
tell and believe, die away at once 
when the computift takes them in 
his gripe. Every young perfon 
fhould cultivate in himfelf a difpo- 
firion to numerical enquiries; they 
afford entertainment in folitude by 
the prattice, and reputation in pub- 
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lic by the effect. 

With refpeét to the utility and 
amufement of general knowledge, 
Dr. Johnion has obferved very 
fiuely, “ All truth is valuable, and 
all knowledge is pleafing in its firft 


effects, and may be fubtequently ufe- 


ful. Of whatever we fee, we always 
with to know: always congratulate 
ouriclves when we have that, of 
which we perceive another to be 
ignorant. A young perfon fhould 
take all oppoitunities of learning 
that fhould offer themielves, how- 
ever remote the matter may be from 
common life or common converfa- 
He fhould vilit the chymuft’s 
jaboratory, the allronomer’s obfer- 
vatory, the manufaélurer’s work- 
thop. By this attivity of attention, 
he will find in every place dive: fon 


and improvement.” 


tton, 


Strapiana. 


To thofe perfons, who complain 
that the common wants of life do 
not afford matter for reflection and 
contemplation, what excellent ad. 
vice does that great moralift and ob. 
ferver of human life give. “The 
common courfe of life is extremely 
fertile of obfervation and refleaion, 
Upon the common courfe of life mutt 
our thoughts, and our converfation 
be in general employed, Our ge. 
neral courte of life muft denominate 
us wife or foolifh, happy or mife. 
rable, If it is well regulated, we 
pafs on prolperoufly and {moothly ; 
as it is negle&ted, we live in embar. 
raflment, perplexity, and uneaf. 
nefs.”” 


Lines on a Window at Dumfries, in 1745, 
Tender-handed, prefs a nettle, 
And it ftings you for your pains; 
Prefs it like a man of mettle, 
And it foft as filk remains, 
*Tis the fame with common natures, 
Ufe them kindly, they rebel; 
But be rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the dogs obey you well, 


Publius Syrus’s fentences are in 
general very pithy and expreffive, 
What he fays of death was, in his 
time, very appofite. 

Mortem timere crudelius eft quam mori. 

It is more dreadful than the thing itfelf 

To be afraid of death, 

Eft vita mifero lonya, felici brevis. 

Long to the happy, to the wretched hort, 

Lite kccps its tenor, reckoned by our feel 
ings. 

Fortuna ufu dat multa, mancipio nihil 

Levis eft Fortuna cito refpofuit, quod dedit, 

Fortune gives not, fhe only Jends her ta- 
VOUS ; 

Fickle, takes back what once fhe feem’d to 
give. 

He faid of Pompey, raifed to an ex- 

traordinary degree of power by the 

emergencies of the times— 

Noftris miferiis magnus eft. 

Pompey is great by our calamities. 

Gui de Faur de Pibrae was like- 
wife a writer of fentences, which he 
calls Quatrains, ‘They’ have “been 
tranflated 
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tranflated into the languages of Eu- 
rope, and into many of thofe of the 


Eaft. 


Le fage fils eft du_pere fa joie, 

Ou fi tu veux ce fage fils avoir, 

Dreffe la jeune au chemin de devoir, — 
Mais ton example eft la plus courte voie. 
The wife fon is the father’s greateft joy ; 
Would you then render your fav’rite boy, 
In duty’s paths his earlieft youth direct, 
Yet from your own example more expect. 


Qui lit beaucoup, & jamais ne medite, 
Semble au celui que mange avidement, 
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Et de tous mets furcharge tellement, 
Sou eftomach, que rien ne lui furfite. 


Who many books without refle@tion reads, 
Relfembles him, voracioufly who feeds ; 

Whofe ftomach, overloaded with each meat, 
Ne’er makes digeftion perfeét and complete. 


Vouloir ne faut que chofe que l’on puiffe, 
Et ne nouvant que cela que l’on doit, 
Mefurant l’un & i’autre par le droit, 

Sur l’etcrnelle moule de la juftice. 


What’s in your pow’r alone to wilf, 
Your pow’r by right to regulate, 
Mutt ev’ry meature furely fill, 
Of juftice’s cternal ftate. 


BEAVER, 


THE 


BY JEREMY BELKNAP, A.M. 


HE beaver, (caffor fiber) is 

one of the molt ufeful as well 
as {agacious animals of our wilder- 
nels. It is now become {fcarce in 
New-Hampfhire, but the veltiges of 
its labours are very numerous, 

The beaver is not only an am- 
phibious animal, but it 1s faid to 
form a conneéting link between 
quadrupeds and fifhes. It delights 
in {till water, of which it mutt 
have full and undifturbed poflefion. 
The depth of the water mutt be 
fuch as that it muft have fufficient 
room to {wim under the ice. The 
male and female, with their young 
of one year old (called by the Indians 
peoys) form a tamily which confit 
generally of fix. Thefe inhabit one 
cell; but when come to the age of 
two years (paydems) they go off and 
build for themfelves. 

They fometimes choofe a natural 
pond for the fcene of their habita- 
tion and amufement; in which cafe 
they dig a hole in the earth, near 
the edge of the pond, and line 1 
with fticks; to this they have a 
fubterraneous pailage from the water, 
Sometimes they refide on the coves 
or eddics of great rivers, where the 
water is {till; but it is more ufiual for 
them to conftru& a dam, which by 
Ropping the courfe of a ftream, may 
overflow a piece of ground, and 
form a pond to their liking. In the 
choice of a {pet for a dam they have 


fagacity to judge whether it wil 
confine and raife the water to anfwer 
their purpofe. They take advantage 
of wind-fallen trees, of long points 
of land, of {mall iflands, rocks, and 
fhoals ; and they vary the fhape of 
their dam according to thefe circum- 
ftances, making it either circular, 
dire&t, or angular; and the beft 
human artift could neither mend its 
pohtion or figure, nor add to its 
ftability. It is conftruéted entirely 
of flicks and earth; the flicks are 
for the moft part placed up and 
down the {tream, f{eldom acrofs, but 
always clofely interwoven and ce- 
mented by mud, brought on their 
tails, which being broad and flat, 
anlwer the purpote of a trowel as 
their teeth do that of afaw. They 
have four incifive teeth, two in the 
forepart of the upper, and two of 
the under jaw, fharp and curved 
like a carpenter’s gouge; with thefe 
they cut off trees and bufhes of the 
fofteft wood, white maple, white 
birch, alder, poplar, and willow; 
with theie kinds of wood they con- 
{tru their dams, and of thele they 
always havea lufficiency funk under 
the water to ferve thei for food in 
the winter. 

With refpeét to the fize of the 
trees which they feil, and fome 
other circumftances relative to their 
abours and habits, many marvellous 
{tozies have been publithed. La 
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Hontan fays they will cut off a tree 
“6 as big as a hogfhead.” Buffon, 
and after him Raynal and Gold- 
fmith, fpeak of their ‘ fharpening 
ftakes, and driving them into the 
ground.” Others have afferted things 
much more incredible. The beaver 
is in reality a fagacious, laborious, 
and patient animal, and makes great 
ufe of his teeth in felling many {mall 
trees, and cutting them into pieces 
convenient for his ufe; but he has 
no infirument with which to drive 
them into the ground. ‘The fize of 
the trees which he generally chooles, 
is from one to ten inches in diameter; 
thefe are young trees, tender and 
{weet for food. Neceflity fometimes 
obliges a number of them jointly to 
attack a tree of large fize. The 
largeft of which I have any certain 
information is from fifteen to cigh- 
teen inches in diameter; but this ts 
rare, and the felling of fucha tree 
muft require much labour, fince 
thofe of but one inch have eight or 
ten ftrokes, diitin€&tly marked, and 
a very good kerf is allowed. 

Some accounts mention feveral 
hundred beavers atlembling and 
holding a council previoufly to be- 
ginning a dam; but | am aflured 
that a fingle family, and even a 
fingle beaver, when he has left his 
partners, will go regularly to work 
either in building or repairing a 
dam as there may be occafion. 1 
have mvfelf taken fticks newly cut, 
from a dam, where a folitary beaver 
was at work, Joflclyn tells of a 
beaver which was domeflicated at 
Bofton, and ran freely about the 
fireets, retiring at night to the 
houfe of his owner. 

The beaver’s dam is from fix to 
ten feet thick at the bottom, ac- 
cording to the breadth of the ftream 
or the quantity of water. It flopes 
but litle on the lower, and much 
on the upper fide, and ts from two 
to four feet wide at the top. It is 
always of fuch height as will confine 
a fufficiency of water for their pur- 
pole. After it is con{trutted, they 
place fods of wild grats upon it, fo 


that in the courfe of a year it bes 
comes {warded over like a portion 
of meadow, Thole parts which aré 
in the fhoaleft water, near the banks 
are fo confolidated, that after the 
middle of the dam is broken, thefe 
will remain like riatural points of 
firm earth. Onthe top of the dam 
in the middle, they always leave a 
fluice or paflage of eighteen inches 
wide, and as many deep; ard when 
the ftream is large, they leave two 
or three, which the huntei$ call 
fliding- places. In thefe they divert 
themfelves by fliding or {wimming 
down the ftream. It is not incon. 
venient tor this animal to be long 
under water: nor is he wet when 
he leaves it to take the land; his 
coats fo wel! oiled that no water 
adheres to it. 

When the dam is built, the houfe 
is begun. It is in the form ofa 
hay cock, and ofa fize proportioned 
to the number of the family. The 
wails are two or three feet thick at 
the bottom, and are formed of the 
fame materials as the dam. The. 
door is not only under water, but 
helow where the water freezes, 
The lower flory is about two feet 
high, and a floor of fticks, covered 
with mud, compofes the fecond 
ftory. At the fame diftance a third 
fiory is formed, and then the roof 
is ralfed in an arched form. It is 
{mooth on the infide, and above 
the water, always dry and clean, 
Through each floor there is a come 
munication, and the upper floor is 
always above the level of the water 
when at the higheft, The outfide 
of the haule is rough but tight; and 
if it ever decays, it is repaired, 
When the hunters find the houfes 
out-of repair, they conclude that 
the beavers have forfaken the pond, 

In the winter it is neceffary for 
them to keep one or more breathing 
holes in the ice conftantly open, 
near the houfes; for which purpofe 
they break the ice every night. It 
is confidently afferted by the hunters, 
that all their work is done by night, 
and that they are never fcen in the 
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day unlefs it be cloudy and dark. 
During the winter, they live on the 
wood which they have previoufly 
funk under the water, and in the 
{ummer they arc employed in re- 
airing their houfes and dams, or 
gathering their food in the neigh- 
bouring woods, to which they travel 
in narrow, beaten paths. 
In thele paths, or in the water 
where the path ends. or in the 
fliding places of the dam, the hunter 
fets his feel {pring trap, which is 
revioufly {cented with beavers oil. 
Sometimes he raifes a heap of mud, 
or peels little fticks, and having 
{ented them, fets them up at the 
edge of the pond, placing the trap 
under water, near the mud or fticks, 
The trap is fecured by a chain, or 
the beaver wouid draw it after him. 
He often efcapes with the lofs of a 
foot. Someimes he ts fhot in the 
water, or on the land. When a 
beaver difcovers an enemy, he 
ftrikes the water with his tail; the 
noife alarms the whole family, and 
they are in a moment under water, 
The bef fur is that which is taken 
in February and March; in the 
fummer, their fur is not good. The 
way of preferving the {fkins, is by 
falting and packing them in a clofe 
bundle, with the fleth fides together, 
One valuable purpofe which the 
beaver ferves, is not mentioned, by 
any of the writers of natural hil- 
tory, which I have had opportunity 
to confult ; but i fhall give it, in the 
words of a friend, to whom I am in- 
debted for feveral communications 
refpefting the original and cultivated 
ftate of the country. * ‘The bea- 
vers, in building their dams, have 
no other defign than that of making 
4 habitation agreeable to the natural 
bias, with which they are formed; 
but, I conceive, that Being, by 
whom the univerfe is fo wifely 
governed, has a farther defign in 
this little animal, who with un- 
wearied labour buiJds a dam, which 
flops the. water from purfuing its 
natural courfe, and makes it {pread 
over a tract of land from five to 
Vou. XII, 
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five hundred acres in extent; and 
moft commonly the worft of land, a 
mere alder {wamp or bog, and the 
larger the trae, the more likely is it 
to be the worfe. By means of the 
waters continuing on this traét, 
more than half the year, for many 
years together, every thing which 
grew upon it is drowned; all trees, 
bufhes, and fhrubs, are killed. In 
a courfe of time, the leaves, bark, 
rotten wood, and other manure, 
which is wafhed down, by.the rains, 
from the adjacent high lands, toa 
great extent, {pread over this pond, 
and iubfide to the bottom, making 
it fmooth and level. 

*¢ It is now that the hunter, ferret- 
ing the innocent beaver, is alfo fub- 
fervient to the great defign of pro- 
vidence; which is, by opening the 
dam, and deftroying the beaver, fo 
that it is not repaired. Of con- 
fequence, the water is drained off, 
and the whole tra&, which before 
was the bottom of a pond, is covered 
with wild grafs, which grows as 
high as a man’s fhoulders, and very 
thick, Thefe meadows doubtlefs 
lerve to feed great numbers of moofe 
and deer, and are of ftill greater ufe 
to new fettlers, who find a mowing 
field already cleared to their hands; 
and though the hay is not equally 
as good as Englifh, yet it not only 
keeps their cattle alive, but ix 
tolerable order; and without thefe 
natural meadows, many {ettlements 
could not poifibly have keen made, 
at the time they were made. Such 
as are not fenced, afford the cattle 
gaod pattures in the beginning of 
the year, as the grafs fhoots very 
early, It is obferved that thofe 
meadows which are mowed cone 
fiantly, produce lefs at every mow 
ing; but will always hold out, 
where fettlers are induftricus, till 
they have cleared ground enaugh to 
raife Enghifh hay. I have more 
than two hundred acres in one 
body, made by feveral dams, acrofs 
one brook, at various diftances from 
each other.” 
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Or tne STATE or tue FINE ARTS at ATHENS, 


BY MR. RE PAUW. 


[ Continued from Page 182. | 


III. Schools for Painting in Greece, 
and the Art of Engraving invented by 
Varro. 


T is certain that the moft ancient 

fchool for painting, of which any 
politive traces can be found among 
the Greeks, was eftablifhed in the 
Ifle of Rhodes, at the time of Ana- 
creon. By reading attentively two 
odes of that poet, any perfon mult 
be convinced, that the Rhodians 
employed melted wax only for 
mixing their colours. This indeed 
was a procedure both complicated 
and difficult: but fuch has been in 
general the progrefsof human know- 
ledge, in developing the greater 
part of the arts, as well as of the 
{ciences. 

The manner of employing the 
wax was properly a kind of en- 
cauftic, which with all their efforts, 
the moderns have not been able to 
revive. Count Caylus has con- 
founded the very in{truments em- 
ployed by the Greeks for this pur- 
pofe: the principal of all was a 
burning iron, called in their lan- 
guage Caxicrion ; but they fometimes 
had recourfe to the more aétive heat 
of burning gall-nuts to force the 
wax into the ground of the pitture ; 
and it was afterwards polifhed like a 
gnirror. 

This method had two very great 
difadvantages; the colours were 
never fufficicntly blended in the 
half tints, and the picture, when 
finifhed, could only be viewed in 
one pofition, becaufe in all others 
the light was reflected fo ftrongly, 
that the fubjeét became confuled. 
Thefe inconveniences were compen- 
fated by a merit to which no other 
paintings of thole days could pre- 
tend;‘for the encauitic infured a 
kind of eternity to the piece. and 
made it fuflain, in an aftonifhing 





manner, the attacks of time, during 
the lapfe of many centuries, 
Polygnotus, who, in all probabj. 
lity, was educated in the Rhodian 
{chool, pra€tifed, it is well known, 
the method of encauftics; and the 
confitlency he communicated to his 
colours, in the battle of Marathon, 
enabled them to refift the aion of 
the air for nine hundred years, 
without receiving any material in. 


jury, although expofed in an open 


portico, In the time of Syney 
fius, this painting tempted the ava. 
rice of a Roman pro-conful, who re. 
moved it from Athens. Conftanti. 
nople may be fuppofed to have been 
the tomb of this, as well as of many 
other mafterpieces, taken out of 
Greece to decorate a town, where 
tafte never reigned, either when it 
was the capita! of the Chriftians, or 
of the Turks, 

Cimon, fon of Miltiades, had 
formed the projeét of embellifhing 
the interior of Athens, but was pre- 
vented by his exile or oftraci{m 


Pericles purfued the fame plan, and , 


it was under the patronage of this 
demagogue that the famous academy 
for painting, fince called the {chool 
of Athens, was founded, The 
charaéters are not known at. this 
day, which conftituted the difference 
between this and the {chool of 
Sicyon the moft dangerous of its 
rivals, and the place indeed where 
a competition could be dreaded, 
But it appears that the profeffors at 
Sicyon were very rigorous in all 
that related to defign; and when 
they had produced fuch a {cholaras 
Apelles, they did not any longer 
fear the jealouly of the Athenians. 

We mutt fuppofe, that the ancient 
critics knew how to diftinguifh the 
productions of the different acade- 
mies, either by the tone of theif 
colouring, or the tate of the de 
fign, 
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fign. What is generally crepe 
Greek contour, or that line nearly 
erpendicular, extending from the 
top of the forehead to the point of 
the nofe in feveral ancient flatues, 
js not a rcal character, as fome have 
belicved ; neither has it been copied 
after a number of living models, In 
no country of the univerfe was 
nature ever fubjefted to fuch geome- 
trical proportions ; and therefore 
the ityle of this defign mutt have 
been adopted in fome {chools, for 
no other apparent reafon than to 
make the forehead very low, be- 
caule the women of Athens had 
decided this to be indifpenfible in 
beauty. ‘Dhus, fays Lucian, they 
let their hair defcend in ringlets to 
the very top of their eye-brows ; fo 
that a {mall part of the front only is 
vifible in a triangular form. 

This fuppofed decifion of the 
Athenian women, who claimed at 
the fame time an empire over fafhion 
and tafte, fhould have obtained no 
authority with mafters of defign. It 
was no lefs contrary to nature, than 
thofe deformed waifts produced by 
the con{tant preffure of ftays; and 
they fortunately have never been 
introduced among either ftatues or 
paintings. Such figures, compared 
by Terence, after Menander, to 
flender reeds, would fpoil any 
compofition; and Linnzus con- 
fiders them as monftrous varie- 
ties of the human’race: but in 
this cuftom we find nothing more 
than the fame fpirit of caprice, 
which aftuates favage nations to 
render their heads round, flat, or 
pointed. 

It has been pretended that t 
Greek iflands have produced more 
great painters, than the two con- 
tents of Europe and Afia. To 
prove this affertion, fuch famous 
names are cited as Poly gnotus of the 
Ifle of Thafus, Timanthes of Samos, 
Zeuxis of Sicily, Protogenes of 
Rhodes, and Apelles of the Ifland 
of Cos, But al! this may have been 
the effe& of what is called chance, 
without depending on phy {ical caules, 
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or admitting any juft inferences re- 
lative to the genius of iflanders. 
Befides, this catalogue of the moft 
celebrated painters of antiquity con- 
tains at leaft one geographical error: 
for, although Protogenes inhabited 
a garden in the environs of Rhodes, 
he was not lefs a native of Caunus, 
on the continent of Afia, and fome 
traces of that town ftill exift under 
the name of Kaigues in Caria. 

Greece, properly called, was a 
country of very {mall extent; but 
including all the Greek towns of 
Afia, Africa, and Europe, from 
Marfeilles to the extremity of the 
Euxine Sea, and from Cyrene to 
the frontiers of Thrace, the {cene 
extends to one half of what was 
known to the ancients on our globe. 
It is not furprifing that fo many 
free ftates, when the arts were fo 
generally cultivated, fhould have 
produced fuch numbers of ftatuaries 
and painters, efpecially as the ftudy 
of drawing formed an effential part 
of their education. The fame thing 
would take place at this day, if re- 
publics were as numerous in the 
world, provided likewife that their 
artilts had as much Occupation as 
thole of the Greeks, 

The nature of our furniture, and 
the tafte now predominant in deco- 
rations, have been fatal to painting $ 
and never were artifts of that clafs 
Iefs encouraged than at prefent. 
The caule of their ina&tion has not 
unjuftly been imputed to the art of 
engraving, fuppofed to have origi- 
nated with the Greeks, But none 
of that nation had any right to this 
invention ; it appertained alone to 
Varro; and Pliny expreffes himfelf 
very unequivocally, when he calls 
it Znventum Varronis. Engraved 
plates were firft employed by him 
to ftamp the profiles, and principal 
features of portraits; and after- 
wards the pencil was neceffary to 
add the thades and fuitable colours, 

It was a woman born in Cyzicuin, 
but then eftablifhed in Italy, who 
pofleffed the happy talent of coluur- 
ing fuch prints with uncommon 
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tafte, as well as truth. Seven hun- 
dred likeneffes of illuftrious men, 
copied in this manner from ancient 
bults and ftatues, were inferted in a 
Greek work, entitled by Varro Heb- 
domades, or the Images. 

The neceflity of copying fo often 
the fame figures infpired the idea of 
facilitating the operation, and gave 
rife to this art, until then unknown, 
Below each portrait fome Greek or 
Latin verfes were inferted on the 
fame plate, and to this may be traced 
the origin of painting with im- 
moveable characters. 

So important a difcovery, fays 
Pliny, was received with general ap 
plaufe by the learned of every deno- 
mination, It was not only eafy, by 
this method, to multiply objeéts for 
the gratification of an idle curiofity, 
but likewife thofe figures abfolutely 
neceflary to render books of {cience 
intelligible, fuch as plans of archi- 
teflure, and geographical maps, 
Agathodemon, of Alexandria, gene- 
rally called a mechanician, was 
really an engraver, who executed, 
after the manner of Varro, thofe 
charts {cattered in all the copies of 
the geography of Ptolemy. Thus, 
all thefe details demon{trate more 
and more, that the ancients had 
many inventions, which the mo- 
derns are accuftomed to deny, either 
from ignorance or envy. 


ry f Ir oS 
1V. Abograthums, or Produ€&ions 


( 
either copred or fi 

Many original produttions of 
genius and art could be reckoned 
among the ftatues covering the fur- 
face of Greece ; but the greater part 
were only imaginations more or 
lefs fervile. 

The Mercury, placed at the en- 
try of the Ceramicus of Athens, had 
ferved to caft fo many copies, that 
it became quite fhining, from having 
been fo often daubed with oil, in 
order to facilitate the impreffion of 
the moulds. 

No obftacles were ever thrown in 
the way of fuch operations by thofe 

nagiftrates, called Agoranomes, who 


had the infpeftion of the markets 
and public places, They were not 
confidered as at all injurious to the 
police ; and the commerce of Athens 
gained confiderably by the number 
of fhips, which, according to Phi. 
loftratus, went loaded with ftatues 
from Pirzeus, Mercuries, executed 
in this manner, were fold to weak 
connoiffeurs for originals, particu. 
larly when the name of fome cele. 
brated matter, {uch as Lyfippus, 
was fraudulently infcribed on the leg 
or thigh in filver, letters, 

Polycletus fomctimes took copies 
of his own ftatues, as appears by 
the exact fimilitude of the features, 
and attitudes of figures taken from 
the fame model; and this was fill 
more obfervable when they were 
without drapery. 

The moft famous apographum of 
our day is the Venus of Medicis, 
The attitude of this flatue, like the 
works of Polycletus, proves it to be 
a copy of the Venus of Gnidus; 
and the infcription it bears, is re 
garded by Mr. Marietti as another 
forgery. Nothing was more com. 
mon in ancient times than to make 
ftatues with falfe charafters; and 
the cunning of the Greeks, in fuch 
matters, furpaffed imagination, Pre. 
fumptuous and vain men, who, 
without knowledge, wifhed to pafs 
for connoilicurs, were eafily caught 
in {nares fo artfully contrived; and 
fuch was the cafe of the Romans in 
general, if we except Varro, who 
really poflcfled very extenfive no- 
tions, both in the theory and prac 
tice of the fine arts. 

With great exa€tnefs of propor 
tion, the Venus of Medicis is not 
graceful, and the attitude fomewhat 
confined infinuates, that, even asa 
copy, it cannot be confidered as the 
woik of a fuperior artilt. Cleome- 
s, to Whom it is afcribed, was an 
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obfcure man, whofe name has never 
been cited by any ancient author. 
Copies, accurately taken in mar 
dle, required an experienced cl fel; 
but to counterfeit the Mercury of 
the Ceramicus, in brafs, it was {ufb- 
cient 
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cient to underitand the art of mould- 
ing, without being verfed in any of 
the elements, either of drawing, or 
of {culpiure. a 

reat knowledge of literature and 
crilicifm, as well as of the arts, was 
neceflary to prevent thofe, who pur- 
chafed paintings, books, and {tatues 
at Athens, from being deceived by 
the fraudulent impofition of famous 
names. 

In the market, called the Libra- 
ries, many compilations were found, 
decorated with fuch impofing and 
magnificent titles, that people could 
not refrain from perufing them. But 
after having patled the gilded por- 
tico, fays Pliny, the whole interior 
of the building appeared not lefs 
bare and frightful than the deferts 
of Arabia. ‘The courtefans of Co- 
rinth were not the only people who 
retailed repentance at a high price ; 
for the cuftomers of the bookfellers 
of Athens feldom failed to regret 
having read their books, and {till 
more having purchafed them. Lite- 
rary {peculations became fo very 
licentious, that {purious works were 
attributed to celebrated authors, 
even during their life-time; and 
Galen mentions whole treatifes hav- 
ing been pubhfhed in his name, of 
which he had not compoied a parti- 
cle. When fuch men as phylicians 
intere(ted themfelves in this com- 
merce, we may fuppofe, that the 
theologifts were not idle; and in 
fat we have ftill extant an entire 
catalogue of apocryphal books, pub- 
lifhed by them in the name of the 
divinity. 

Two famous A pographums ex- 
ceeded all others ever produced by 
the painters of Athens: the one 

4 . 
was am imitation of the Centaurs of 
Zeuxis, which Lucian has deicribed 
very minutely: and the other a copy 
of the charming Giycera of Pautias, 
which deferved to be placed among 
the fineit paintings of Greece. This 
pidture confifted of no more than 
the figure of a woman, employed 
in making crowns, or fcfloons of 
flowers, Yet the piece feemed to 
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border on enchantment; for Paufias 
policifed the art of creating illufion 
almoit in as high a degree as Apel- 
les Betides what were properly 
called apographums, Greece con- 
tained many copies of the fame fub- 
jeét, executed by the hands of the 
original artifts, without any appa- 
rent variation ofarrangement. ‘the 
taking of Troy, painted by Polyg- 
notus at Delphi, bore great refem- 
blance to that in the Peccile of 
Athens; and it was very eafy to dif- 
cover not only a tone of imitation, 
but likewife a perfeét uniformity of 
ideas, 

It is generally believed, that the 
Thebans had a law to punifh 
painters, who made little progreis 
in their art. But without laying 
any itrefs on this circumftance, 
hazarded by lian, and very im- 
probable in all appearance, no laws 
exilted at Athens to prevent artifts 
from copying each other, and felling 
the apographums for Originals. Sa- 
lon thought proper to abandon this 
part of the fine arts to itfelf, unen- 
cumbered by any chains of legifla- 
tion; but the fame inculgence did 
not extend to thofe people, called 
Daétylioglyphes, or engravers on 
metals and precious ftones. It was 
feverely prohibited to make any 
fuch counterfeits; neither could the 
inpreffion of feals be kept in the 
fhops where they had been engraved, 
becaufe many frauds might have 
rclulted from imitating the private 
lignets of citizens, 

Traveilleis. who frequented G reece 
vithout heving thoroughly ftudied 
the arts. were entirely at the difcre- 
tion of thofe public ‘conduors, 
called myitagogues. It was they 
who undertook to inftrua Rrangess 
in every thing; but their method 
was leis adapted to produce light, 
than to eftablifh the dominion of 
darknefs. ‘They began their deferip- 
tive farce by reading, in a loud voice, 
the infcription of 2 monument, and 
then proceeded with a prolix exe 
planation, abandoning themlelves, 
as the Greeks generally did, to fuch 
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a torrent of words, that Plutarch 
owns how impoffible it was for him 
to bridle the loquacity of the myfta- 
gogues of Delphi. Thefe men fhould 
be regarded as the real inventors of 
all thofe ridiculous prodigies con- 
cerning ftatues and paintings, which 
deceived animals, by rendering them 
fenfible to the charms of art, in op- 
pofition to their inftiné. In no 
country of the world was impudence 
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in lying carried to greater excef, 
than among the Greeks; and to 
keep the minds of {trangers in con. 
ftant ecflacy, they attributed even 
the moft trifling produ@ions to the 
greateft mafters. So many flatues 
were pointed out with the pres 
tended names of Phidias, Polycletus, 
and Praxiteles, that thefe {culptors 
could not have executed them all 
in two hundred years. 


[ Zo be continued. } 


On tHE BEsStT METHOD or 


PROVIDING ror THE POOR, 


With preliminary and fubjequent Confiderations, by the Sccretary of the Bath 
and Weft of England Society. 


[ Continued from Page 186. } 


é 

s§ ¥N Doftor Davenant’s time (fays 

Lord Kaims) the poor-rates 
were about 700,000l. annually; in 
the year 1764, they amounted to 
2,200.000l. in the year 1773, they 
amounted to 3.0c0,c001. equal to 
fix fhillings in the pound land- 
tax.°* 

Now if they have increafed in a: 
equal progreflion fince the year 1773, 
which there is too much reaion to 
apprehend; they muft (fuppoiing 


this calculation to be juf) 
amounted in the year 1782 to 
3,800.000l. fterling ; and the faving 
by the plan here propofed will be 
increafed in proportion, that is, 

the enormous fum of 2,500.000l. 
and this, even admitting tne whole 
fum now raifed for the poor to be 
abfolutely neceffary, and that the 
deficiency of the tums raifed by 
thefe contributions mult be made 
up, how aftonifhingiy great then 
will be the advantages to this na 
tion, fhould the funds alone, as they 


have 


probably will, prove adequate to the 
ends propofed by them! 

Out of this fund every man, who 
is really incapable of labour, fhall 
have aright to demand fixt hhil- 
lings per week, for the firft fix 
months, fhould his illnefs laft fo 
long, and three fhillings per week 
after that period, until he again be- 
comes capable of labour ; every woe 
man fhould have a right to demand 
two fhillings per week for the firft 
fix months, and afterwards one hhil- 
ling and fix-pence per week, until 
fhe 1s again able to work, I would 
alfu wifh to extend the advantages 
of this inflitution, as a matter of 
right, to thofe induftrious poor per 
fons who are oppreffed by large fa- 
milies, to the fatherlefs, the widow, 
and the orphan.t 

For I find upon enquiry amongf 
fome of the moft induttrious of the 
poor, that it is almoft impoffible for 
a man to maintain a wife and three 
children, under nine years of age, 

upon 


* Sketches cf the Hiftory of Man. Sketch ro. 
. + 1 am inclined to believe that theie proportions are not the beft which may be 
adopted; but tliey are fuch as the people have chofen tor themfelves, and perhaps it 
might not be tate to alter them, at leaft tor the prefent. 

{ For there is no reafon why the terrors of poverty fhould damp the inftin@tive pa- 


rental joy, which ever accompanics the birth of a helplefs innocent ; why hunger fhould 
aggravate the aifliction of the widow ; or why contempt and indigence fhould neceffarily 
emnbitter the irreparable lofs of afiectionate parcuts : no, let us rnitigate thefe unavoidable 
calamitics, as far as lies ia our power, by a fiugul, an unhumiliating, and a determinate 
provifion. 
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ypon fix fhillings per week, the 
wife’s time being fo much taken up 
in the neceffary duties of her fa- 
mily, that fhe can, under fuch cir- 
cumftances, earn nothing; with two 
children under that age they ac- 
knowledge they can do tolerably 
well, and after they are nine years 
of age they can, if in health, nearly 
earn their own maintenance; every 
common labourer or manufacturer 
then, earning no more than fix fhil- 
lings per week, having three chil- 
dren under nine years of age, fhall 
receive from the fund one fhilling 
and fix-pence per week until the 
eldeft of thofe children fhall attain 
the age of nine years, or until one 
of them fhall happen to die; and if 
any one or more of his children 
fhall happen to be idiotic, infane, 
or any ways fo far difabled either 
in body or mind, as to be utterly 
incapable of labour, each of them 
fhall be confidered as if {till under 
the age of nine years, and paid for 
accordingly. If a mother fhould 
be left a widow with three children, 
under feven years of age, fhe fhall 
receive from the fund five fhillings, 
if with two children three fhillings, 
and if with one child one fhilling 
and fix-pence per week; if with 
more than three under that age, one 
hhilling per week for each above 
that number, it being confidered 
that all her time is taken up by 
three, and allowance made for it, 
but that fhe is capable of looking 
after and taking care of a greater 
number, which however will very 
yarely happen. 

Orphans will be attended with 
fomewhat more difficulty; the fame 
proportions, however, fhould be al- 
lotted from the fund for their main- 
tenance, and fome receptacle pro- 
vided for them, where they may be 
taught to get their own living by 
the age of nine years ; and widows, 
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without children, under the age of 
65, may, when in health, be confi- 
dered as able to get their own fub- 
fiftence. 

Providing thus early againft the 
poffibility of neceflary poverty, will 
be attended with the moft happy 
effetts (for the pofitive advantages 
of this plan, however great, I cone 
fider as {carcely equal to the nega- 
tive ones), cherifh that {pirit of ine 
dependency which is natural to the 
human mind, and in a fhort time 
there will be found {carcely a really 
poor perfon in his majeity’s domi- 
nions.* 

It is with the poor man as it is 
with the tradefman; the latter, as 
long as the balance at the year’s end 
appears in his favour, and he adds 
fomething annually to his capital 
ftock, continues unremittingly to 
exert himfelf to the utmoft of his 
abilities; but if, notwith{tanding his 
exertions, the balance of trade goes 
again{t him, and he finds his capital 
annually decreafing, he begins at 
firft to look into his accounts with 
reluctance, then negleéts them alto- 
gether, and at length feeks relief in 
continual diffipation, 

So it is with the poor man, as lon; 
as he continues in perfeét health, his 
earnings are generally fufficient to 
procure him a comfortable fub- 
fiftence; and if he is in debt to na 
one on Saturday night, he lays him- 
felf down contented. Let us fup- 
pofe him now affliéted with a few 
days illnefs, that his credit is good, 
and he runs a little in debt; as foon 
as he recovers, he makes fome efforts 
to pay it, but before he can accom- 
plith this, a fecond illnefs overtakes 
himfelf, his wife, or his family, his 
debt of neceffity increafes, and at 
length arrives to fuch a height, that 
he fees it is impoffible, by any ex- 
ertions he can make, to recover him- 
felf; he feels hurt at the idea, his 

{pirit 


* The truth of this idea may be inferred from hence, that upon the moft ftrict en- 
quiry I do not find more than one or two inftances where any member of the aflociation 
became chargeable to the parifh; and thefe were under the prefiure of very large fami- 
lies, labouring under general ficknels, both which cixcumftances would by this {cheme 
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fpirit is broken, and if no one from 
charity, or good policy, fleps in to 
relieve him from his prefent di- 
lemma, his defire of independency 
is loft For ever; he applies to the 
overfeers for relief, and having once 
furmounted the pride natural to 
man, and been beholden (as they 
cal] it) to the parifh, he is determin- 
ed to get as much from it as he can; 
and thus, by an aggregation of fuch 
cafes, the poor’s rate is extended be- 
yond all bounds. Such is the pro- 
grefs of the human mind. in the 
lower orders of fociety, as I have too 
frequently had occafion to obferve. 
Let us now turn our eyes to the 
{cheme here propofed, the eafy prac- 
ticability of which may be inferred 
from the general tendency of the 
people, both male and female, to 
run into fuch allociations, under 
many difficulties, in every part of 
the kingdom. and its probabie eff-@s 
we have traced at fome length be- 
fore. It is true thefe affocrations 
are, at prelent, chiefly compofed of 
the more induftrious part of the 
people, the lower clafs of tradefmen; 
but we have made ample allowance, 
as I think, for the moft confiderabl 
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ficulties which can poffibly ari 
ven amongit the moft neceffitous 
part of the community. -Could fuch 
a{cheme be carried into execution, 
many advantages would arife to the 
kingdom, independent of the in- 
creafe of population, the relief it 
would afford to the landed intere ft, 
and flability tt would give to public 
credit. By it the youthful, the vi- 
gorous, and the attiv¢, would in- 
fenfibly become the fupporters of the 
aged, the infirm, and the diieafed ; 
the fingle man, finding that he mutt 
contribute to the fupport of the mar- 
ried man’s children, would find it 
his intereft early to obey the dittates 
of nature, and marry likewife, from 
which he would no longer be de- 
terred, by the fear that himfelf and 
his offspring might become beggars. 

Equally and enviably fecured 
again{ft the inconveniencies of po- 
verty or riches, fupporting and fup- 
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providing for the Poor. 


ported in turn by his fellow-pa. 
rifhioners, the peafant would pafs 
his days, the father of a numerous 


and vigorous offspring, in eafe, 


tranguillity, and peace, As all 
would be interefied in the ftability 
of the fund, each individual would 
become the overfeer of his neigh. 
bour; and as all would be provided 
for upon an equal footing. no dif. 
content could arife on account of 
partiality; whilft every one being 
fecure of a comfortable and determ. 
nate fubiiftence, there could be no 
temptations to vice from neceffity, 
and it 1s to be hoped fewer than at 
prefent from example. 

The indolent man, not contri. 
buting his quota, would be equally 
obnoxious to the {quire and to the 
veafant; and as from his deficiency 
he would be immediately detetted, 
fo his idlenefs fhould inevitably 
meet its proper antidoies, confine. 
ment, and labour, 

By proper certificates from one 
affociation to another, the detri- 
mental, expenfive, and often inhw- 
man removal of paupers, generally 





would be rendered unneceffary; the 
gings of thofe individuals 
ve gained fettlements at’ a 
‘to pafs the evening of their 

heir native place, with their 
earlieft friends, relations, and ats 
quaintance, might be fafely gratified} 
the hitigations between parifhes cone 
cerning the fettlemen's of paupers 
would be heard of no more. the 
petty fhufllines and underhand tricks 
to evade or d'mnith the poor- rates, 
io common at prefent, would be ans 
nihilated, and every human being, 
fear or moleftation, would 
d to feek his fubfittence 
wherever his genius, his inclination, 
or his intereft, might lead him; but, 
above all, the fum of human happt- 
nefs would be confiderably aug. 
mented, by the com!ort which every 
man of moderate defires and indeé 
pendent principles mutt feel, when 
he recolleéts, that whatever accident 
can 
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can befal him, to deprive him of the 

uwer of getting his fubfiftence, he 
certain of a comfortable mainte- 
nance, without any difgrace to him- 
felf, or any obiigation to others. 
In the days of my profperity (fays 
he to the treafurer of the ftind) I de- 
ofited a fum of money in your 
hands to fupport me when I fhould 
fall under the preflure of advertity ; 
that period is now arrived, I demand 
therefore on your part the fulfilment 
of the contratt; pay me the fum I 
ipulated to receive.” 

Such are the advantages which 
feem naturally to arife from the plan 
I have ventured to propofe; but 
perhaps difficulties may occur in the 
execution, which I, in my zeal, may 
have overlooked, or which cannot 
at prefent be forefeen ; and which 
may render the {cheme in fome mea- 
fure abortive. Thefe difficulties, fo 
far as they appeared, it was my in- 
tention to have pointed out in. this 
place, together with fuch regulations 
as feemed to me, from a contiderable 
atiention to this pleafing fubjeét, 
moft likely to obviate them; but I 
could not render them fo perfeét as 
to fatisfy my own mind, in time for 
the prefent publication, which I was 
unwilling any longer to delay, from 
an apprehenfion that a bill would 
be brought into the Houfe of Com- 
mons by Mr. Gilbert foon after the 
Chriftmas recefs, which appeared to 
me lefs adequate to the end pro- 
_ There is a principle in the 
uman mind, which renders it im- 
patient of controul; mankind in 
general may be induced almoft to 
any thing; but he who attempts to 
compel them, will find it an Her- 
culean labour. 

By ftriét difcipline and the terrors 
of martial law, a body of men may 
be kept in a ftate of mechanical fub- 
jeftion ; but if the cominanding of- 
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ficer does not convince them that he 
has their intereft at heart, and that 
he harraffes them no more than the 
fervice neceflarily requires, thefe 
men will defert him at his utmoft 
need. To fecure their obedience, 
he muft gain their affeGion; per- 
fuade them they are of confequence, 
and they become enthufiafts in your 
caufe; in like manner convince the 
multitude that they can and ought 
to provide for themfelves, and they 
will provide for themfelves. 

fhall not lofe fight of this 
pleafing obje&,* but if the foregoing 
outlines meets the public approba- 
tion, or feems likely to be adopted 
by the legiflature, I fhall in due 
time throw out fuch hints as appear 
to me likely to render it fuccefsful ; 
together with fome obfervations (as 
a confequence of the former) on a 
probable mode of paying off fifty 
millions of the national debt, in the 
courfe of twenty years, without 
levying any tax which can be felt as 
a frefh burthen by the people. 


So far this ingenious and valuable 
author. 

The pi€ture he has drawn of thé 
refources to be found by a provident 
management of the poor, is pleafing 
in a high degree. His remarks on 
human nature, in conneétion with 
his faéts, are folid and judicious. 
His {cheme for a general contribu- 
tion monthly, in aid of fuch a fund 
as he contends for, has the moft flat- 
tering appearance of fuccefs, Happy 
would it be for this country, were it 
voluntarily reduced to trial, in every 
town or diftrit, where the experi= 
ment is molt cafy; from fuch expe- 
riments more real knowledge would 
be gained, more general certainty 
would be eftablifhed, than from a 
thoufand theoretical {peculations. 

{ To be continued. | 


* Since writing the above, I have read fome Enquiries concerning the Poor, made with 
equal judgement and humanity, by John M‘¥Farlin, D. D. of Edinburgh; which are well 
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&c. OF THE INHABITANTS 


or MORGCCO. 
BY WILLIAM LEMPRIERE, 


[ Continued from Page 212. } 


ERSONAL cleanlinefs has been 

pointed out by modern philo- 
fophers as one of thofe circum{tances 
which ferve to mark and determine 
the civilization of a people. It was 
in vain that Mahomet enjoined the 
frequency of ablution as a religious 
duty to the Moors. Their drefs 
which fhould be white, is but feldom 
wafhed, and their whole appearance 
evinces that they perform this branch 
of their religious ceremonies in but 
a flovenly manner. With this de- 
gree of negligence as to their per- 
fons, we may be juftly furprized to 
find united a moft {crupulous nicety 
in their habitations and apartments. 
They enter their chambers bare- 
footed, and cannot bear the flighteft 
degree of contamination near the 
place where they are feated. This 
delicacy again is much confined to 
the infides of their houfes. The 
flreets reccive the whole of their 
rubbifh and filth, and by thefe means 
the ground is fo raifed in moit parts 
ef the city of Morocco, that the 
new buildings always ftand con- 
fiderably higher than the old. 

The perfons of the Moorifh men 
are fo difguifed by their drefs, that 
it is impoflible to acquire any good 
idea of their form or proportion, 
In height they are commonly above 
the middle fize, and they are rather 
meagre than fat. Their complexions 
in general are fallow in the northern 
parts of the empire, but are darker 
in proportion to their fituation to- 
wards the fouth. Their features 
have univeifally a great famenets, 
Their eyes are black and full, they 
have an aquiline nofe, and in general 
a good fet of teeth. 

The drefs of the men confifts of a 
fhort linen fhirt, with large and 
loofe fleeves hanging half-way down 
to the ground, A pair of loofe 


linen drawers, reaching almoft to 
the ankle; over which they wear 
another loofe pair, made of woollen 
cloth, 
two or three woollen cloth waif, 
coats of different colours, and of 
European manufaéture; thefe gar 
ments are made full as loofe as oyr 
great coats; they are conneéted be. 
tore by very {mall buttons, and are 
faltened tight round the waift by a 
filk belt. Over thefe waiftcoats 
they throw a velvet cord, which 
croiles the right fhoulder, and fut 
pends on the left fide a curved dag. 
ger or knife, fheathed in a bral 
cafe. This is the drefs the Moors 
wear when in their houfes; but 
when they go abroad they cover it 
with the Haick, a part of drefs 
which has been already noticed, It 
is thrown over the whole of their 
other cloathing in a carelefs but 
eafy manner, iomething fimilar to 
the Scotch plaid. When the weather 
is wet or cold, inftead of the Haick, 
the Moors fubftitute the Sulam; 
which is a large hooded cloak, 
reaching to the heels, all of one 
piece, and made of blue or white 
woollen cloth of European manufac. 
ture, without feams, clofe before, 
and ornamented with filk fringes at 
the extremities, on the breaft, and 
the ends of the hood terminating 
with a filk taffel. The latter part 
of the drefs is fixed on the head. by 
means of a ftrong cord of camel’s 
hair; and among the common peo 
ple it often fupplies the place ofa 
cap or turban. 

Thofe Moors who have performed 
a pilgrimage to Mecea are entitled 
to wear a turban, and are named 
Ell-Hatch. They are always treated 
with peculiar refpe&t, Even tholé 
bea(ts of burthen indeed which have 


performed this journey are held in 
great 
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at veneration, and upon ‘their 
return are exempted from labour. 
The other clafs of Moors wear only 
plain red caps. The Moors in 
general fhave their heads clofe, 
Jeaving on the upper part a fingle 
lock, and wear their beards long. 
They ufe no ftockings or fhoes, but 
fubQtitute in the place of the latter 
yellow flippers. They are very 
fond of beads, of which the better 
order always carry a rofary in their 
hands; but they ufe them more as a 
matter of amufement than for any 
religious purpofe. Many alfo wear 

lain gold rings on their fingers; 
and thofe whofe circumftances will 
allow them to go to that expence, 

offefs likewile watches, which, like 

the rofary, they confider rather as 
an ornament than as an article from 
which any great utility can be de- 
rived, Very few, in fat, are pro- 
perly acquainted with their ufe, 

This may ferve to give fome idea 
ofthe drefs of the rich; but among 
the poorer clafs of peopte fome wear 
the linen drawers, fhirt, and one 
woollen wailtcoat, and over it the 
Haick; and others have merely a 
coarfe woollen frock, belted round 
the waift, and covered with the 
Haick. 

The houfes in moft of the towns 
in this empire appear at a little dif- 
tance like vaulted tombs in a church- 
yard; and the entrance into the 
bet of them has but a mean ap- 
pearance. They are of a {quare 
fom, their apartments are feldom 
built higher than the ground floor, 
and their outer walls are univerfally 
white-wafhed, which in the ftreets, 
and particularly when the fun 1s 
out, produce a very unpleafant fen- 
fation to the eyes. All thefe cir- 
cumftances, united to the want of 
windows, the filthinefs and irregula- 
tity of the {trects, the dirty appear- 
ance and rude behaviour of the in- 
habitants, and their total ignorance 
of every art and f{cience, leaves at 
firft fight an unfavourable impreflion 
on the mind of the traveller, which 
perhaps while he continues in the 
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country he can never do away. As 
the roofs of the houfes are all ter- 
races, they ferve as verandos, where 
the Moorifh women commonly fit 
for the benefit of the air, and in 
fome places it is poflible to pafs 
nearlyover the whole town, without 
having occafion to defcend into the 
ftreet. 

As the beft apartments are all 
backwards, a ftable, or perhaps 
fomething worfe, is the place to 
which vifitors are firft introduced, 
Upon entering the houfe the franger 
is rather detained in this place, or 
in the ftreet, till all the women are 
difpatched out of the way; he is 
then allowed to enter a {quare 
court, into which four narrow and 
long rooms open by means of large 
folding doors, which, as they have 
no windows, ferve likewife to in- 
troduce light into the apartments, 
The court has generally in its 
center a fountain, and if it is the 
houte of a Moor of property, it is 
flocred with blue and white chec- 
quered tiling. The doors are ufually 
painted of various colours in a 
checquered form, and the upper 
parts of them are frequently orna- 
mented with very curious carved 
work,—None of the chambers have 
firesplaces, and their vituals are 
always dreficd in the court-yard, 
in an earthen ftove, heated with 
charcoal. 

When the vifitor enters the room 
where he is received by the, mafter 
of the houfe, he finds him fitting 
crofs-legzed and bare-footed on a 
mattrals, covered with fine white 
linen, and placed on the floor, or 
elfe on a common mat. This, with 
a narrow piece of carpeting, is in 
general the only furniture he will 
meet with in Mboorifh houfes ; 
though they are not deftitute of 
other ornaments. ‘ In fome, for in- 
fiance, he will find the walls de- 
corated with looking-glafles of dif- 
ferent fizes, In others, watches 
and clocks in glafs cafes; and in 
fome the apartments are hung with 
{kins of lions or tigers, or adorned 

Lie with 





with a difplay of mufkets and fabres. 
In the houfes of thofe who live in 
the very firft ftyle, an European 
mahogany bedftead, with one or 
two mattraffes, covered with fine 


white linen, is fometimes placed at. 


eachend of theroom. Thefe, how- 
ever, are only confidered as orna- 
ments, as the Moors always fleep on 
a mattrafs, or a mat placed upon the 
floor, and covered only with their 
Haick, or perhaps a quilt. 

As the law of Mahomet ftriflly 
profcribes the ufe of pictures of 
every defcription, this delightful 
{pecies of ornament finds no place 
in the houfes of the Moors. I was 
however, acquainted with a Moor 
at Morocco, who ufed to exhibit 
a raree-fhow to his friends and ac- 
quaintance, all of whom appeared 
to exprefs infinite furprize and ad- 
miration at his exhibition. This, 
indeed, was not the only infiance 
in which he was guilty of violating 
the Mahometan law. He ferupled 
not to drink very freely his bottle 
of port or claret, which as it was 
manufaétured by Chriftians, was 
from that circum{tance an aggravated 
offence. He employed me to pro- 
cure for him from Mogodore three 
dozen of claret, which appeared to 
adminifter to him infinite comfort 
and fatisfaétion. This affection in- 
deed for the produ&tions of Europe 
made him perhaps more than ufualiy 
favourable to its natives. How- 
ever this may be, he was the only 
man who fhewed me much attention 
during my refidence at Morocco. 
He repeatedly took me to his houfe, 
and made me litile preients of vari- 
ous kinds, which at that place 

roved very acceptable. 

When a Moor receives his guefts 
he neyer rifes from his feat, but 
fhakes hands, enquires after their 
health, and defires them to fit down, 
either on a carpet or a cufhion 

laced on the flocr for that purpofe, 
Whatéver be the time of day, tea is 
then brought in on a tea-board with 
fhort feet. ‘This is the higheft com- 
pliment that can be offered by a 
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Moor; for tea is a very expenfivg 
and fearce article in Barbary, and is 
only drank by the rich and lugy. 
rious. ‘Their manner of preparing 
it is by putting fome green tea, a 
{mall quantity of tanfey, the fame 
portion of mint, and a large portion 
of fugar (for the Moors drink their 
tea very {weet) into the tea-pot at 
the fame time, and filling it up with 
boiling water. When thefe articles 
are infufed a proper time, the fluid 
is then poured into remarkably 
{mall cups of the beft Indian china, 
the fmaller the more genteel, with. 
out any milk, and, accompanied 
with fome cakes or {weetmeats, it jg 
handed 1ound to the company, 
From the great efteem in which 
this beverage is held by the Moors, 
it is generally drank by very {mall 
and flow fips, that its flavour may 
be the longer enjoyed; and as they 
ufually drink a confiderable quantity 
whenever it is introduced, this en 
tertainment is feldom finifhed in lefs 
time than two hours. 

The other luxuries of the Moors 
are {nuff, of which they are un- 
commonly fond, and {moaking to. 
bacco, for which the greater part 
ufe wooden pipes about four feet in 
length, with an earthen bowl; but 
the princes or emperor generally 
have the bowls made of folid gold. 


Inftead of the indulgence of opium, 


which, from the heavy duty im- 
pofed upon that article by the em- 
peror is too expenfive to be ufed 
by the Moors, they fubftitute the 
Achicha, a fpecies of flax. This 
they powder and infufe in water in 
fmall quantities, The Moors aflerr, 
that it produces agreeable ideas, but 
own that when it is taken to excels 
it moft powerfully intoxicates, In 
order to produce this effeét, they 
likewife mix with their tobacco an 
herb, named in this country khaf, 
which my {moaking o¢cafionsall the 
inebriating effects of the Achicha 
The ufe of fpirits as well as wineis 
ftridly forbidden by the Koran; 
there are, however, very few among 
the Moors who do not da fe 
es ip ore rich 
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prace every ge > eae of 
inking both to excels, 
oie refpe@t to the hours for 
eating, the people of this country 
gre remarkably regular, Very foon 
after day-break they take their 
break faft, which is generally a com- 
ofition of flour and water boiled 
thin, together with an herb which 
ives it a yellow tinge. The male 
art of the family eat in One apart- 
ment, and the female in another. 
The children are not permitted to 
eat with their parents, but take 
their meals aftcrwards with the 
fervants; indeed in moft other re- 
{fpetis they are treated exattly as 
ervants or flaves by their parents. 
The mefs is put into an earthen 
bowl, and brought in upon a round 
wooden tray. It is placed in the 
center of the guefts, who fit crofs- 
legged either on a mat or on the 
floor, and who form a circle for 
the purpofe. Having previoufly 
wafhed themfelves, a ceremony 
always performed before and after 
meals, each perfon with his {poon 
attacks vigoroufly the bowl, while 
they diverfify the entertainment by 
eating with it fruit or bread. At 
twelve o’clock they dine, perform- 
ing the fame ceremonies as at break- 
faft. For dinner, from the emperor 
down to the peafant, their difh is 


univerfally Cufcofoo, the mode of 


preparing which has been already 
defcribed. I believe I have in- 
timated more than once that neither 
chairs, tables, knives, or forks, are 
made ufe of in this country. The 
difh is therefore brought in upon a 
round tray and placed upon the 
floor, round which the family fit as 
at breakfaft, and with their fingers 
commit a violent aflault on its con- 
tents; they are at the fame time, 
however, attended by a flave or do- 
meftic, who prefents them with 
water and a towel occafionally ta 
wafh their hands, From the want 
of the fimple and convenient in- 
yention of knives and forks, it is 
ot uncommon in this country to 
fae three or four people pulling to 
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pieces the fame piece of meat, and 
afterwards with their fingers tiring 
up the pafte or Cuflcofoo. of which 
they often take a whole handfel at 
once into their mouth. Their man- 
ner Of eating indeed was to me fa 
difgufting, that though Cufcofoo is 
in reality a very good difh, yet it 
required fome time to get rid of 
my prejudice fo far as to be induced 
to relhifh it. At fun-fet they fup 
upon the fame difh, and indeed 
{upper is their principal meal. 

Such is the general mode of 
living among the principal people 
in towns, There are confiderable 
multitudes, however, who do not 
fare fo well, but are obliged to con- 
tent themfelves with a little bread 
and fruit inftead of animal food, and 
to fleep in the open fireets. ‘This 
kind of exiftence feems ill calculated 
to endure even in an inattive {tate ; 
far more fevere mutt it therefore be 
to thole who exercife the laborious 
employment of couriers in this 
country, who travel on foot a jour- 
ney of three or four hundred miles, 
at the rate of between thirty and 
forty miles a day, without taking 
any other nourifhment than a little 
bread, a few figs, and fome water, 
and who have no better fhelter at 
night than atree. It is wonderful 
with what alacrity and perfeverance 
thefe people perform the moft fa- 
tiguing journies at all feafons of the 
year, ‘here is a regular company 
of them in every town, who are 
ready to be difpatched at a moment's 
warning to any part of the country. 
their employers may have occafion 
to fend them. ‘They conftitute in 
this empire the only mode of con- 
veyance for all public and private 
difpatches; and as they are well 
known in the place to which they 
belong, they are very punctual in 
delivering every thing that is put 
into their hands. From their fteady 
pace in travelling, at the rate of 
about four miles an hour, and from 
their being able to pals over parts 
which from the mountainous ftate 
of the country, and from the ens 
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of good roads, perfons on horfeback 
would find inacceffible, they are 
indeed by far the moft expeditious 
meffengers that could be employed. 
As a proof of the amazing exertions 
of which they are capable, I need 
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only mention, that there have been 
repeated inftances of a courier pro: 
ceeding from Morocco to Tangier 
which is a journey of about three 
hundred and thirty miles, in fix 
days. 


[ Zo be continued. | 


ACCOUNT orf tue NEW AMERICAN SETTLEMENT orf 


KENTUCKY, 


BY CAPTAIN 


GEORGE IMLAY, 


[ Continued from Page 216, } 


E will now return to Ken- 
y tucky, which is the key- 
ftone of the fettlements upon the 
waters of the Mifliflippi. The 
years 1783 and 1784 brought out 
vaft numbers of emigrants from all 
parts of America; particularly the 
latter year, when it was fuppoled 
that in Kentucky alone, not le(s 
than 12,000 fouls became fettlers : 
feveral Europeans from France, 
Xingland, and Ireland were among 
the number. ‘Che Indians gave us 
a re{pite, and there feemed to be no- 
thing wanting to make us the hap- 
pieft people upon earth, 

In 1782 the ftate of Virginia had 
given us a general court, with 
judges and an attorncy-gencral, to 
manage all Icgai affairs refpefting 
the difiriét, without the trouble aud 
expence of travelling to Richmond, 
which is diftant between five and 
fix hundred miles, two hundred of 
which were through an uninhabited 
wildernefs, In 1789, 1784, and 
1785, great part of the country was 
{furveyed and patented, and the peo- 
ple in the interior fettlements pur- 
{ued their bufinefs in as much 
quiet and fafety as they could have 
done in any part of Europe. Court- 
houles were built in different coun- 
ties, and roads were opened for 
carriages, which feven years before 
had not been feen in the country. 
‘The only roads hitherto were for 
{ingle horfes. 

In 1785 the diftric&t had grown 
fo confiderable from the great num- 





ber of emigrants which had arrived, 
and that re{pe€tability which it had 
acquired produced a dif{pofition in 
the inhabitants. to become an im 
dependent ftate, and to be admitted 
as another link in the great federal 
chain. A convention was immedi. 
ately formed by fending deputies 
from the different counties, who 
met at our then metropolis, Dan 
ville, for the purpofe of taking the 
matter into confideration ; whenit 
was determined, after fome debating, 
to petition Virginia for that pur 
pole. An a& had already pafled 
that State, authorifing any diftrié 
of country over the mountains to 
feparate whenever a majority of the 
inhabitants fhouid wifh it: but in 
this inflance it was urged, by thofe 
who were not friendly to the fepara- 
tion, that it was not the avifh of the 
majority of the inhabitants of Ken- 
tucky to become independent. In 
fact, many gentlemen holding cons 
fiderable traéts of land in the diftria, 
who were not refidents, thought 
our feparation would be premature,? 
particularly as we had. courts of 
juftice, whofe jurifdiétion was dif- 
tinét from that of Virginia, and the 
only folid complaint (which, indeed, 
was a ferious one) was the diftance 


to which we muft fend our repre" 


{entatives, and our local fituation 
requiring in fome inftances a legifla 
tion, which the majority of the 
Affembly of the State would not be 
competent to judge of. However, 
this bulinefs was propeaftinsss 
OF 
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for finding, though we might feparate 
whenever we chofe, yet that it was 
optional with the legiflature of 
Virginia to recommend us to be 
taken into the federal government 
which they were not likely to do, 
and which it was certain could not 
be done without), we were content 
to remain as we were for that time. 

The federal government in the 
courfe of this year undertook to lay 
off the country welt of the Ohio, in 
fuch manner as would an{wer the 
urpofe of felling the land, and 
fettling the country. _ Peace had 
been made the preceding year at 
Fort M’intofh, between the United 
States and the Indians, in which 
the country upon the Mufkingum, 
Scioto, and the Great and Little 
Miami rivers, had been given up by 
the Indians as a confideration for 
former maflacres, and as neceflary 
to produce permanent tranquillity ; 
they finding the United States, by 
cefion from Great Britain, had a 
right to all the country within the 
lnits defcribed in the treaty of 1783, 
and that it would be in vain for 
them to remonftrate again{t their 
peopling it, particularly as it was to 
Great Britain they were to look to 
for re{titution, who had abandonec 
them when allies, and fold their 
country without even confulting 
them. But when the furveyors 
began to aft, the Indians difcovered 
immediate and hostile figns of difap- 
probation, forme maffacres were com- 
mitted, and the bulinefs was pui off 
until the following {pring. 

Congreis a3 vet had taken no de- 
cided meafures as to the organization 
of this country, or the mode of 
parceliing it out, and difpoting of 
it; the di{continuance of the late 
var was {till recent, and the multi- 
farious objetts which prefentéd them- 
felves to an infant government, not 
recovered from the fhocks of a 
doubtful credit, together with the 
habitual idlenefs’ which the pro- 
feflion of arms produces, threw an 
embarrailment over all their pro- 
ceedings. It was in this dilemma 
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that they recommended the meeting 
ofa convention, to be compofed of 
deputies from the different States, 
to affemble in Philadelphia in May, 
1787, totake into their eonfideration 
the nature and defeéts of the federal 
government as it then exilted. In 
this examination they found that the 
old government wanted efficiency, 
and the total abfence of unifon be- 
tween the different States, from 
local laws and cuftoms, was pro- 
du&tive of delay, and a varicty 
of ob{truétions, tending to counteraét 
the concord of confederation. 

It was under thefe confiderations 
that the prefent federal government 
arofe. It has eftablifhed one great 
and important principle for the 
benefit of mankind, and the ex- 
tenfion of civilization, which is, 
that a power may fo exift in a 
government, as to admit of altera- 
tion or change, without danger to 
the tranquillity of the State; by 
government recommending to the 
conftituent powers of that State, the 
deputing men to enquire into the 
radical defe&ts of their conftitution, 
and making fuch alterations as the 
improved wifdom of experience 
uy find neceffary. It is thus in 
the progreffion of things that govern- 
ments will arrive at perfeétion, 

Timutt beg that you will excufé 
this digreffion, as it was neceffary to 
account for the delay in proceeding 
to the tettlement of the country weft 
of the Ohio. This bufinels took 
up the greater part of 1787, fo that 
it was a year or more before much 
was done. In the meantime the 
Indians continued to increale their 
depredations, under a belief, that if’ 
once the Whites were fuffered to 
eftablifh themielves on their fide of 
the Ohio, there would be no end to 
their incroachments until they be- 
became extirpated. In this opinion 
they were nota little encouraged by 
the Englifh traders at Detroit and 
Niagara, who, from an avarice in 
human nature hard to be accounted 
for (but as it degenerates under bad 
laws and wale morals), fee! 
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murder and bloodfhed, for the fale 
of a few extra pounds of gunpowder 
and lead. However fome land had 
been furveyed in 1786 and 1787, 
and in the latter year a fettlement 
was formed upon the Mufkingum, 
which may be looked upon as the 
commencement of the American 
fettlements upon the weftern fide of 
the Ohio. In 1788 and 1789 fome 
farther. furveying was done; but 
little fince has been tranfafted in 
thofe parts, except wars between the 
Indians and fettlers. Yetit isto be 
hoped that the decided meafures 
taken by the United States will 
fecure peace, which cannot fail to 
promote profperity. 

Nature in her pride has given to 
the regions of this fair river a ferti- 
lity fo aftonifhing, that to believe it 
ocular demonftration becomes ne- 
ceffary. During thele times of bar- 
barous war and mailacre, the people 
of Kentucky and Cumberland, fe- 
cured by their numbers and ftrength, 
except in their outermoft planta- 
tions, enjoyed perfe& fecurity, The 
former continued to keep in view 
the objeét of her independence, and 
from the refpeétable figure fhe has 
made in the adminiltration of her 
affairs, it is at length agreed. that 
fhe is to be admitted into the federal 
union in June 1792. 

In cafting your eyes over the 
map of America, you will diicover 
that its weftern (or middle) country 
is divided from the Atlantic country 
by a chain of mountains which rife 
in the remote parts of the States of 
New York and New Jerfey, and 
run a fouth-wefterly courfe, until 
they are loft (as I obferved before) 
in the flat lands of Weft Florida. 
The wettern country is thofe parts 
which are watered by the ftreams 
running into the MifliMppi. 

It is about fifty miles over the 
Allegany mountain, crofling by the 
rout which Ceneral Braddock took 
from Fort Cumberland near the 
Potowmac, at the defcent into the 
country of Redftone on the Monon- 
gahala, the fouthern branch of the 
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Ohio. _ This river rifes in the fame 
mountain confiderably to the fouth. 
ward, runs nearly parallel with jt 
the oppofite way, upwards of one 
hundred miles, and is navigable for 
boats nearly to its fource ; the whole 
of this country beyond the moun. 
tain is extremely fertile, well water. 
ed, and abounding with all kinds of 
timber calculated for building houfes 
boats, cabinet work, &c. &c. The 
fugar maple trée is intermixed jp 
great quantities. From the foot of 
the mountain it is about fourteen 
miles to Redfione Old Fort, which 
is on the banks of the Monongahala 
and the ufual place of embarkation 
of people coming down the Ohio, 
who travel Braddock’s road; from 
thence to Pittfburg is about fifty 
miles by water. Large traéts of flat 
land lay all along upon the banks of 
this river from the Old Fort to 
Pittfburg, which are capable of 
being made into extenfive.and luxu- 
riant meadow ground, 

This country is populous, it be. 
ing the oldeft fettlement, and made 
immediately after taking Fort du 
Queine. The Yohogania empties 
itielf into the Monongahala about 
fixteen miles above its junétion with 
the Allegany river: the country on 
this river is more uneven, but in 
the vallies the foil is extremely 
rich, Near to Pittfburg the country 
is well peopled, and there as well 
as in Reditone, al! the comforts of 
life are in the greateft abundance, 
Flour is manufa&tured in as gooda 
ftyle as any part of America; and 
butter, cheefe, bacon, and every 
kind of provifion can be had in 
the greateft quantity. This whole 
country abounds in coal, which lics 
almoft upon the furface of the 
ground : the hills oppofite Pittfburg 
upon the banks of the Monongahala, 
which are at leaft three. hundred 
feet high, appear to be one folid 
body of this mineral, , 

Yhis mult become in time the 
moft valuable grazing country im 
ali America from the fertility of 1s 
fil, its capability of being formed 
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into extenfive meadows, and its 
proximity to the mountains which 
attract the clouds, and produce that 
moifture fo neceffar y to grafs 3—be- 
fides which, its fituation is about 
three hundred miles from Philadel- 
phia, about two hundred and forty 
from Baltimore, and about two 
hundred and twenty from the federal 
civ on the Potowmac, ° diftance 
which is too great.to carry by land 
the bulky articles of hufbandry ; but 
to which cattle may be driven with 
the greatelt eafe, 


. This country has derived no in- 


confiderable advantage from the 
{ettlement of Kentucky, and the 
other fettlements that are making 
on the Ohio and Miffiffippi, the 
great road of migrating from the 
northern ftates lying through it: and 
indeed it is mo{t convenient, both 
from Maryland and Virginia, at all 
feafons of the year, provided that 
there be any thing bulky to carry, 
the paflage being for the greateft 
part by water, and the Potowmac 


ACCOUNT or 
WITH A VIEW 


ONTMEDY is a {mall forti- 

fied town, fituated in French 
Luxemburgh, upon the river Chier, 
This little {pot will be ever renown- 
ed in the hiftory of Europe, as it 
was to this town that the excellent 
and unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth 
was haftening to efcape from the 
tyranny and oppreflion of his own 
fubjetts, when he was feized by the 
pott-maiter of Varennes, and con- 
dutted in mock-triumph to Paris, 
amidit the hootings and hilles of 
thofe who ought in him to have re- 
cognized one of thofe few monarchs 
who have been friendly to the liber- 
tiesof mankind. It is faid, that by 
{topping to take fome refrefhment, 
this unfortunate prince gave an op- 
portunity to his faithlefs fubjetts to 


‘Vor, XII. 


navigable, a few places excepted, to 
Fort Cumberland. From Fort Cum- 
berland it is about fixty miles land 
carriage to Redflone Old Fort; but 
{o friendly has nature been to this 
country, though it is without feas, 
yet the rivers run in fuch dire@tions 
that there is {carce any place in alk 
the back parts of America where 
art may not reduce the land carriage 
toa very {mall diftance, I cannot 
{peak upon fo general a fubjeé de- 
finitively ; but I mean to be under- 
ftood within fifteen leagues, It is 
aflerted from the belt authorities, 
that the land carriage between the 
Potowmac and Ohio may be reduted 
to lefs than twenty miles, 

Such is the progreffion of things 
in this country, while there was ap- 
patently no market for its fuper- 
fluous produétions, that every article 
has fold extremely well, in con- 
fequence of the number of emigrants 
who have been continuaily pafling 
down the Ohio, 

[To be continued. | 


MONTMEDY. 


OF THE SAME. 


feize upon him. The fate of kings 
and of kingdoms depend upon the 
{malleft and the moit trifling circum- 
ftances. A hot difh, perhaps, gave 
occafion to the infamous murder and 
maffacre of Louis. Le Tellier faid 
of our James the Second, when he 
faw him going to chapel at Vere 
failles, ** Vhere goes a king, who has 
loft his three kingdoms for a mafs.”” 
Of another fovereign it might, pere 
haps, be iaid with as much point, 
and perhaps with as much truth, 
* He has loft thirteen provinces for 
a pound of tea.” 

Vides quam fragili in loco 

Starent fuperbi. 


Stneca, 
Alss!.on what a weak and trifling bale 
Stand kings and kingdeims! 
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ESSAY XIV.—On rnz PROGRESS or NAVIGATION, 


I‘ 1556, the Company fent out a 
pinnace under command of Ste- 
phen Burrough, or Burrow, who 
had been, with Richard Chancellor, 
in the capacity of matter, in his firlt 
voyage in the year 1553. ‘This 
veffel, merely deftined tor difcove- 
ries, was named the Searchthrift. 
At their departure the governor of 
the Company, Sebaftian Cabot, 
paid them a vifit, and is called, in 
the relation publifhed of the voyages, 
the good otd gentleman. This feems 
to be a very evident proof that this 
Sebaftian Cabot is the fame with 
him who had dilcovered New- 
foundland, and who, if at that time 
he was 22 years old, at this latter 
period muft have been 81. . Bure 
rough went to the coat of Norway, 
faw Lafot and the North Cape, 
which latter he had named thus on 
his firft voyage in the year 1553, 
and at length came fo Cola. From 
thence he went, in company with 
fome {mall Ruffian veffels, or lodjes, 
as far as Kanyn-Nofs, or Kanda- 
Nofs. Immediately after we aré 
paft the cape of this ifland, we 
find the eaft, north-eaft, and north 
winds, prevail more and more. 
After this he arrived at 30 leagues 
E.N.E..from thence, at the z. 
. bour of Morfchiowez (Morzowets) 
in 68 deg. 20 min, N. tat. From 
thence he failed twenty-five miles 
to the eaftward, and at the diftance 
of eight leagues in the N. by W, 
found the ifland of Colgoive (Kol- 
gow aftrow). After this he came 
to Swetinotz (Swjetoi Nofs), from 
whence he foon arrived in the dan- 
gerous mouth of the Petfchora, 
The whole land here confifted of 
low -fandy hills, At length he 
reached Nova Zembla (Newland) 
and the iflands of Waigats. But 
Burrough, finding it impoflible to 
advance any farther on account of 
the north-eafterly winds, and the 
great quantity of ice, and moreover 
the nights begimning already, on 





the 22d of Auguft, to be very dark, 


determined to return, and to {pend 
the winter in Colmogori; though 


the Ruffians faid much to him in 
favour of the mouth of the river 
Ob, and concerning the great duan- 


tities of morfes, (or fea-horfes), to’ 


be met with there.. In Nova Zembla 
they faw not a human being, but 


caught a great number of birds, and 
faw fome white foxes and white bears, 


On the main land were. the Samo- 


jedes, a heathen nation, who, living 


in the neighbourhood of the river 
Petfchora, were even at that early 
period fubje€& to Ruflia, and were 
tolerably peaceable and friendly; 
but thole of this nation, who lived 
on the river Ob, were of a hoftile; 
cruel, and ferocious difpofition, 
Having wintered in Ruffia, he re- 
turned to England in the year 1557, 
and was afterwards made comp- 
troller of the king’s navy. 

Anno 1558, Anthony Jenkinfon 
failed for Mufcovy with four thips 
under his command: he left hiy 
fhips, and travelled by land to 
Motco, where having been nobly 
entertained by the Czar, he obtained 
his pafs, and continued his journey 
through Mufcovy acrofs: the kings 


doms of Cafan and Aftracan, where. 


fhipping himlelf on the rivet Volga 
he failed down into the Cafpian 
Sea, having travelled by land about 
fix hundred leagues in the Czar’s 
dominions from Mofco. On the 
Cafpian Sea he fpent twenty-feven 
days, after which landing, he pro- 
ceeded five days journey by bind 
among a fort of wild Tartars, with 
a caravan of one thoufand camels; 
then twenty days. more through a 
defart, fuftering much thro’ hunge? 
and thrift. Thisbrought him again 
to another part of the Cafpian.5ea, 
where formerly the river Oxus fell 
into it, which now, he fays, runs 
into another river not far from 
thence, called Ardock, which runs 
cowards the north and under ground 

above 
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‘shove five hundred miles, after 


whigh it-rifes again, and unbusdens 
itfelf in the lake of Kitay, Hence 
he continued his difcovery amidi{t 
thofe countries of Tartars to Boghar 
in Baétria, whence he returned to 
Moico. 

In 1561, 1562, and 1566, voyages 
were undertaken to Africa by Rut- 
ter, Baker, and Carlet, journals of 
whofe voyages are preferved, but in 
which no difcoveries were made ; 
and Capt. Fenner made a voyage to 
the Cape de Verde iflands in the 
latter year, in which nothing parti- 
cular occurred, 

In 1562, the French admiral Chaf- 
tillon fitted out two of the king’s 
fhips under the command of Capt. 
John Ribault, who failed with them 
on the 18th of February, and two 
months after arrived on the coaft 
of Florida, where he landed at Cape 
Francois, in about go degrees of la- 
titude, but made no ftay. Running 
herice to the northward, he came 
into the river of May, where he was 
friendly entertained by the Indians, 
who, prefented him fifh, Indian 
wheat, curious bafkets, and fkins, 
He proceeded fill northward ta 
the river of Port Royal, about which 
he (aw. turkey-cocks, partridges, and 
feyeral other forts of birds and wild 
bealts. . The mouth of the river is 
three leagues over, and he failed 
twelve leagues.up it, where landing, 
the natives prefented him Chamots 
tkins, fine bafkets, and fome pearls; 
and here he ereéted a pillar with the 
arms of France, Having taken a 
view of all the fhores of this river, 
he built a fort here, fixteen fathoms 
in. length, and thirteen in breadth, 
with proportionable flanks, in which 
he left only twenty-fix men, with 
provifions, ammunition, and_ all 
other ,neceffaries, and called it 
Charles’s Fort.. This done, he failed 
fome leagues further along the coat, 
and finding it dangerous, and his 

ravifions almoft {pent, returned to 
‘rance,, Thofa left in the new fort, 
difcovered up the,river, and con- 
Med gtcat friendfhip with five 
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Indian princes, whofe fubjetts, 
when their pravifions failed, gave 
them all they had; and when that 
was {pent, guided them to other 
princes fouthward, who freely pre- 
{ented them with whag they wanted, 
The fort happening accidentally to 
be burnt down, the Indians of their 
own accord rebuiltit. The French 
had lived long in a peaceable man- 
ner; and having no enemy abroad, 
they tell out among themfelves, and 
murdered their captain, chufing an- 
other in his ftead. After which, 
growing weary of the place, they 
built a fmail bark, and put to fea 
in it; but their provifions failing, 
they were.all like to perith, and eat 
one of their company. In this dif- 
trefs they met an Englith veffel, 
which fet fome of them afhore, and 
carried the reft into England. 
Anno 1564, the French captain 
Laudonniere had the command of 
three fhips given him by the king 
of France, and failed with them on 
the 2ed of April for Florida. He 
palled by the. iflands Antilles, and 
arrived on the coalt of Florida on 
god of June. After {pending fome 
days along the coaft, every where 
entertained with the greateft tokens 
of affection by the Indians, he failed 
up the river of May, and. finding a 
convenient place, ereéted. a fort, 
which he called Caroline, in hoe 
nour of Charles king of France. 
The fort finifhed, Laudonniere fent 
fome of his men up the river, who 
at feveral times ran eighty leagues, 
always meeting with natives that 
courted their friendfhip. After 
fome time many mutinies happened 
among the French, of whom feverat 
weht away with two brigantines to 
the Spanifh iflands; and having 
committed {ome rapine, were clofely 
purfued, and driven back to Flo- 
rida, where four of them were hang- 
ed. Whilft thefe mutineers. were 
abroad, Laudonniere fent fome of 
his men up the river, who dilco- 
vered as far as the great lake out of 
which it runs, and the mountain 
Apalache, in which the Indians 
Mme ' faid 
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faid there were rich mines. The 
following winter the French having 
exchanged away all their commodi- 
ties, the Indians forfook them, and 
they were reduced to great ftraits, 
being obliged to ufe force to get 
provifions, In the height of their 
diftrefs, when they had thoughts of 
venturing to return to France in a 
{mall veffel, fearce able to contain 
them, with very flender provifions, 
Mr. Hawkins, before- mentioned, 
who this fame year had made an- 
other voyage to Guinea, and thence 
to the Weft-Indies to fell blacks, 
and in his way home ran along the 
coaft of Florida, coming to the river 
of May found the French in this 
diftrefs, and therefore fold them a 
fhip upon credit, generoufly fup- 
plying them with all they wanted, 
which done, he failed away and re- 
turned to England. The French 
were now preparing to depart to 
France, this being 

Anno 1565; when, in Auguft, 
Capt. John Ribault arrived with 
feven fail of French fhips to take 
poffeffion of that country. A few 
days after, fix great Spanifh fhips 
came upon the coaft, and gave chale 
to four of Ribault’s that were with- 
out the port, which being better 
failors efcaped ; and Ribault made 
out with the other three after them, 
leaving Laudonniere in the fort 
with eighty-five men, where the 
Spaniards attacked him, and made 
themfelves mafter of the fort. Lau- 
donniere, with fome of his men, 
efcaped aboard two fhips they had 
in the river, in one of which he ar- 
rived in England, thence into 
France, Ribault, with his fhips, as 
foon as he was out of May river 
met with a dreadful ftorm, which 
wrecked them all! on the coa(t of 
Florida, where abundance of his 
men iaved themfelves from the fea, 
but were afterwards deltroyed by 
the Spaniards. 

The attempt to difcover a north- 
eaft paffaze to India having mifcar- 
ried, people began again to enter- 
tain the hopes of fucceeding by a 
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north-welt paffage. Actordin 
queen Elizabeth fent Martin Bly 


bifher out with three {mall fhipsin 


1567. On the 11th of July he fiw 
land in 61 deg. N. Pag & ve 
he fuppoled to be the Friefland of 
Zeno; and here he found a preat 
quantity of ice. On the 28th-of 
the fame month _ he faw land again, 


which he took for the coaft of Laz’ 


brador. On the 1ft of Augutt land 
again appeared, and a large ifland 
of ice, which the next day fell to 
pieces with a dreadful noile, On 
the 11th he was in a ftreight, though 
perhaps it was merely a found; 
After he had made them fome pre- 
fents, the inhabitants came on board 
the fhip, and the next day one of 
them went on board in the thip’s 
boat, and was taken. afhore again; 
but the five failors who were with 
him, went to the natives, contrary 
to orders, and neither they, nor the 
boat, were ever feen again. Upon 
this, they feized on a native, and 
took him along with them; but he 
died foon after his arrival in Eng- 
ijand. Amongft other things which 
they. carried home with them wasa 
black, fhining, and very heavy ftone, 
which was gold marcafite, (pyrites 
aureus) as it contained a confiderable 
quantity of gold. 

' The gold found in this ftone ene 
couraged the members of the Sos 
ciety to fend the next year (1577) 
three other fhips. Martin Frobither 
was again commander in chief.— 
When he had got to the diftance of 
fix days fail from the Orkneys, he 
met with a great quantity of drift- 
wood, which was continually driven 
forwards with a current fetting from 
the S. W. to the N. E, After 26 
days failing in a weft and .north- 
weit direétion, he went from the 
Orkneys to the country which was 
by them taken for Friefland. Soon 
after, he came to Frobifher's Streight, 
where, even fo late as the 4th of 
July, all was ftill covered with 
inowand ice. Neverthelefs he could 
not perfuade himfelf that the cold 
was fo intenfe as. to.freeze the fear 
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water,-and fo much the lefs, as the 
diférence between the tides of ebb 
and flood was above ten fathoms; 
indeed, Frobifher found ice at the 
ditance of upwards of one thou- 
fand miles from-any land whatever, 
and this ice confilted of frefh, and 
not of falt water. At the fame time 
jt is inconceivable how this ice 
fhould break off from the entire 
mals, the air being fo fharp here, 
and.the rays of the fun falling {fo 
obliquely, as never to be elevated, 
even when it is at the higheft, more 
than 23 degrees, 30 minutes, above 
the horizon. It mutt therefore 
have been either very rapid {treams 
and torrents of frefh water, or clfe 
ahigh flood, which can have had 
force fufficient to detach thefe enor- 
mous mailes of ice, and carry them 
into the fea. Frobifher, not daring 
to approach nearer with his fhips 
on account of the ice, went on fhore 
with boats, and having examined 
every thing, and alfo feized on a 
native of the country, he returned 
again on board, and brought word, 
that in the bowels of the bare and 
barren mountains, probably great 
riches were hidden. He landed on 
feveral other fpots, and at every 
place attempted to lay hold on fome 
of the natives; but they fometimes 
defending themfelves bravely with 
their bows and arrows, fome of 
which were armed with zron points, 
but moft of them with fharp {tones 
or bones, the Englifh fired, too, on 
their part, and wounded fome of 
them, who then, in order to avoid 
being taken, leaped into the fea and 
drowned themielves, an action which 
appeared very extraordinary to the 
Englifh, who intended to cure their 
wounds, and carry them over to 
England. The Greenlanders ufed 
every art poffible to be praétifed in 
order to entice the Englifh to land, 
infomuch that one of them feigned 
himfelf lame, and got another to 
carry him ; however, they could not 
lay hold on the Englifh: thefe lat- 
ter, on the contrary, frightened the 
Greenlanders away by firing off 
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their blunderbuffes, when the. pres 
tended cripple ran away with the 
reft very {wiftly, and without limp; 
ing in the leaft. ‘The Englifh ex- 
amined their huts (made of the fkins 
of reindeer and the hides of other 
animals) and found fome of the 
clothes of the five Englifhmen wha 
had been mifling the year before, 
They found alfo fome other mifee 
rable habitations of the natives, 
mace of ftones heaped up together. 
After this follows a defcription of 
their boats for one man, as alfo “of 
thofe for the women, their darts, 
clothes, and furniture. Of two 
women whom they found there, 
they took one along with them, to- 
gether with her wounded child; the 
othér was left on the {pot, on ac- 
count of her extreme uglinefs. The 
failors, moreover, filpe@ed thig 
woman to have acloven foot; but 
her bufkins being taken off her legs, 
her feet were found to be exadlly 
like thofe of other human beings. 
They then took fome more of the 
glittering ftones along with them, 
and fet fail again for England.— 
During the voyage the Greenland 
captives, both man and woman, be- 
haved with great decorum, and ex- 
hibited a degree of chaftity and mo- 
defly which was not expetted from 
them. The admiral’s fhip was {e- 
parated from the two fmaller ones 
in a f{torm, both of which, however, 
got fafe, the one into Briftol, and 
the other into Scotland, as did the 
admiral’s fhip in Milford Haven, 
The remark of the author of Fro- 
bifher’s voyage, on the current 
which carried the great quantity of 
drift-wood they met with, in a di-. 
re€tion from fouth-wett to north- 
ea‘t, has fince been frequently con- 
firmed. For it is by this current 
that fo many Welt-Indian woods 
and fruits are caft on fhore in Ire- 
land, Scotland, the Faro Iflands, 
the Weitern Iflands, Orkneys, the 
Shetlard Iflands, Iceland, and Nor- 
way; and it is probable that the 
black and red beans or * peafe, 
which were afterwards, in the third 
voyage, 
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voyage, found in the huts of the 
Greenlanders, and which, it is to 
be prefumed, came from the ardus 
precatorius, but were fuppofed to be 
fruits from Guinea, had ie brought 
by the fame current. In the fame 
manner the Icelanders are furnifhed 
with wood for firing, and receive 
other great advantages, by means of 
this current; and other feafaring 
people have, in Nova Zembla and 
Spitzbergen, as alfo in Grecnland, 
and even on the northern and 
eaftern coafts of Siberia, every 
where found great quantities of this 
drift-wood, which was of great ufe 
to them in building their dwellings, 
as alfo for fire-wood. 

That this pat of Greenland dif- 
covered by Frobifher, which is fitu- 
ated more to the fouthward than 
any part of Iceland, or than Dron- 
theim, in Norway, is nevertheleis 
far colder and more furrounded 
with ice than thefe latter places, 
feems chiefly to proceed from the 
following circumftances, viz. that 
the country of Greenland ftretches 
very far to the northwards, and is 
full of inlets, running deep into the 
country, and founds, where, in hard 
winters, mafles of ice of an aftonifh- 
ing fize are generated by the moun- 
tains of {now which are blown 
down from off the high rocks, and 
in the {pring, in confequence of the 
thaws, of heavy rains, and of the 
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fea-water dafhing upon them, are, 
converted into. ice, 
tains of ice are torn off by the tides 
and torrents of rain-water, and at 
Icngth carried out to fea. But fre. 
quently they are fo numerous, that 


in the ftreights between Iceiand ang . 
Greenland they are preffed together ‘ 


by {torms, and without previoufly 
me.ting, freeze into one mafs fo ag 
te form large fields of ice; particu. 
larly if they happen to be formed 
on fand-banks or fhallows, and can- 


not go any farther; for they extend: 


to fuch an aftonifhing depth in the 
water, that hardly one-fifteenth part 


of them is above the furface of it, 
and fometimes many thoufand. feet 


of fuch a mafs are under water, 
Now, as by thefe enormous moun, 
tains and fields of ice, large tratts 


of the ocean are entirely covered 


with ice, and confequently no vay 
pours from the fea, which are ufually 
mild and damp, can reach the land 
in Greenland, or at leaft butin very 
{mall quantities, the cold muft be 
thereby prodigioufly augmented, 
when in addition to this, the north’ 
winds, already of themfelves fufhy 
ciently cold, blow over thefe, im, 
menfe fields of ice, and in their 
courfe are continually cooled more. 
and more, till at la{t they are ren; 
dered fo cold as to be abfolutely ing. 
fupportable, 4.74 
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SONS, or rune AMERICAN ABORIGINES 


BY MR, 
f Continued fr 
On their Government and Crvi! Society. 
FICHE conttitation or fyflem of 
I their police is fimply natural, 
and as little complicated as that 
which is fuppofed to direét or rulc 
the approved ceconomy of the ant 
and the bee; and teems to be no- 
thing more than the fimple di€tates 
of natural reafon, piain to every 
one, yet sccommended to them by 
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their wife and virtuous elders as 
divine, becaufe neceffary for fe- 
curing mutual happinefs: equally’ 
binding and effeétual, as being pro- 


poied and affented to in the general 


combination: ‘every one’s con: 
fcience being a fufficient, convic* 
tion (the golden rule, do as you 
would be done by) inftantly ‘pre: 


{ents to view, and produces a ot 
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ofpeace and love, which in effect 
better maintains human prime 
han the moft complicated fy{tem of 
mddern politics, or fumptuary laws, 
enforced by coercive means: for 
here the people are all on an equa- 
lity, as to the poffeffion and enjoy- 
ments of the common neceffaries 
and conveniencies of life, for luxu- 
ries and fuperfluities they have 
none. 

This natural cenftitution is fim> 
ly fubordinate ; and the fupreme, 
Diieign and executive power re- 
fdes in a council of elderly chiefs, 
warriors, and others, ref{peétable 
for wifdom, valous, and virtue. 

At the head of this venerable 
fnate, prefides their mico or king, 
which fignifies a magiftrate or chief 
ner: the governors of Carolina, 
Georgia, &c. are called micos ; and 
the king of England is called Ant- 
apala-mico-clucco, that is the great 
king, over ar beyond the great 
water. 

“The king, although he is acknow- 
ledged to be the firft and greateft 
man in the town or tribe, and 
honoured with every due atd ra- 
tional mark of love and efteem, 
and when preciding in council, 
with ahumility and homage as re- 
verent as that paid to the moft 
defpotic monarch in Europe or the 
Falt, and when abfent, his feat is 
not filled by any other perfon, yet 
he is not dreaded ; and when out of 
the council, he affociates with the 
people as a common man, con- 
verles with them, and they with 
him, in perfe&t eafe and familiarity. 

The mico or king, though elec- 
tive, yet his advancement to that 
lypreme dignity muft be underftood 
in.a very different light from the 
deétive monarchs of the world, 
where the progrefs to magiftracy is 
generally effected by {chifm and 


the influence of friends gained by 


craft, bribery, and often by more 
violent efforts: and after the throne 
isobtained, by meafures little better 
than ufurpation, he muft be pro- 
telled and {upported there, by the 


famé bafe means that carried “hiia 
thither, 

But here behold the majefty of 
the Mufcogulge mico! he does not ° 
either publicly or privately beg of 
the people to place him in ‘a fitua- 
tion to command and rule them: 
no, his appearance is altogéther - 
myfterious; as a beneficent deity 
he rifes king over them, as the fun * 
rifes to blefs the earth! 

No one will tell you how or 
when he became their king; but he 
is univerfally acknowledged to be 
the greateft perfon among then, 
and he is loved, efteemed, and 
reverenced, although he affociatés, 
eats, drinks, and dances with them 
in cOmmon as another man; his 
drefs is the fame, and.a ftranget 
could not diftinguifh the king’s 
habitation, from that of any othe 
citizen, by any fort of iplendour 
or magnificence ; yet he perecives 
they act as though their mico be- 
held them, himfelf inviftble. In 
a word, their mico feems to therm 
the reprefentative of Providence 0% 
the Great Spirit, whom they ac- 
knowledgé to precide over and 
influence their councils and public 
proceedings. He perfonally pre- 
fides daily in their councils, either 
at the rotunda or public {quare: 
and even here his voiee, in regard 
to bufinefs in hand, is regarded ne 
more, than any other chief’s or 
fenator’s, no farther than his advice, 
as being the belt and wifeft man of 
the tribe, and not by virtue of 
regal prerogative. But whethet 
their ultimate decifions require una- 
nimity, or only a majority of voices, 
I am uncertain; but probably where 
there is a majority, the minority 
voluntarily accede. 

The moft aftive part the mico 
takes is in the civil government of 
the town or tribe: here he has the 
power and prerogative of calling a 
council, to deliberate on peace and 
war, or all public concerns, as en- 
quiring into, and deciding upon 
complaints and differences; but he 
has not the lealt fhadow of exclufive 

executive 
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executive power. He is compli- 
mented with the firft vifits of 
ftrangers, giving audience to am- 
baffadors, with prefents, and he has 
alfo the difpofal of the public gra- 
nary. 

The next man in order of dig- 
nity and power, is the great war 
chief: he reprefents and exerciles 
the dignity of the mico, in his 
abfence, in council ; his voice is of 
the greateft weight, in military 
affairs ; his power and authority are 
entirely independent of the mico, 
though when a mico goes on an 
expedition, he heads the army, and 
is there the war chief. There are 
many of thefe war chiefs in a 
town or tribe, who are captains or 
leaders of military parties; they are 
elderly men. who in their youthful 
days have diftingwifhed themfelves 
in war by valour, fubtility, and in- 
trepidity ; and thefe veteran chiefs, 
in a great degree, conftitute their 
truly dignified and venerable fe- 
nates, 

There is in every town or tribe a 
high prieft, ufually called by the 
white people jugglers, or conjurers, 
befides feveral juniors or graduates. 
But the ancient high priett or feer, 
preGdes in fpiritual affairs, and is a 
perfon of confequence ; he main- 
tains and exercifes great influence 
in the ftate, particularly in military 
affairs; the fenate never determine 
on an expedition againft their 
enemy without his counfel and 
afiftance. Thete people generally 
believe that their feer has com- 
munion with powerful invifible 
{pirits, who they fuppofe have a 
fhare in the rule and government of 
human affairs, as well as the ele- 
ments; that he can predié the re- 
fult of an expedition; and his in- 
fluence is fo great, that they have 
been known frequently to top, and 
turn:back an army, when within a 
day’s journcy of their enemy, after a 
march of feveral hundred miles; 
and indeed their prediftions have 
furprifed many people. They fore- 
tel rain or drought, aud pretend te 


bring rain at pleafure, cure difeafes, 
and exercife witchcraft, invoke or 
expel evil {pirits, and even affume 
the power of dire€ting thunder and 
lightning. _ 

Thefe Indians are by-rio means 
idolaters, unlefs their ‘puffing the 
tobacco fmoke towaids the fur, and 
rejoicing at the appearance of the 
new moon, may be termed fo. So 
far from idolatry are they, that they 
have no images amongft them, nor 
any religious rite or ceremony that 
I could perceive; but adore the 
Great Spirit, the giver and taker 
away of the breath of life, with the 
moft profound and refpeétful ho. 
mage. They believe in a future 
{tate, where the {pirit exifts, which 
they call the world of fpirits, where 
they enjoy different degrees of 
tranquillity or comfort, agteeably 
to their life fpent here: a perfon 
who in his life has been an in. 
duftrious hunter, provided well fot 
his family, an intrepid and a@tive 
warrior, juft, upright, and done all 
tne good He could, will, they fay, in 
the world of {pirits, live in a warm 
pleafant country, where are ex« 
panfive, green, flowery favannas, 
and high fore{ts, watered with rivers 
of pure waters, replenifhed with 
deer, and every fpecies of game; 
a ferene, unclouded, and peaceful 
fky ; in fhort, where there is fulnefs 
of pleafure, uninterrupted. 

They have many accounts of 
trances and vifions of their people, 
who have been fuppofed to be dead, 
but afterwards reviving, have related 
their vifions, which tend to enforce 
the pra€tice of virtue and the moral 
duties. 

Before I went among the Indians, 
1 had often heard it reported, that 
thefe people, when their parents, 
through extreme old age, become 
decrepid and helplefs, in compaffion 
for their miferies, fend them to the 
other world, by a ftroke of the 
tomahawk or bullet. Such a degree 
of depravity and fpecies of impiety 
always appeared to me fo incredibly 
inhuman and horrid, that it was 
with 
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with the utmoft difficulty I aflumed 
refolution Juficient to enquire into 


It, : 

The traders afflured me that they 
knew no inftance of fuch barbarifim; 
but that there had been inftances of 
thé communities performing fuch a 
deed at the earneft requeft of the 
victim. 

" When I was at Mucclaffe town, 
early one morning, at the invitation 
of the chief trader, we repaired to 
the public {fquare, taking with us 
fome prefents for the Indian chiefs. 
On our arrival we took our feats in 
acircle of venerable men, round a 
fire in the center of the area: other 
citizens were continually coming in, 
and among them I was {truck with 
awe and veneration at the appear- 
ance of a very aged man; his hair, 
what little he had, was as white as 
{now; he was conduéted by three 
young men, one having hold of 
each arm, and the third behind 
to.fteady him, On his approach 
the whole circle faluted him, “ wel- 
come,” and made way for him: he 
looked as {miling and cheerful as 
youth, yet ftone-blind by extreme 
old age: he was the moit ancient 
chief of the town, and they all 
feemed to reverence him, Soon 
after the old man had feated him- 
felf, I diftributed my prefents, giving 
him:a.very fine handkerchief anda 
twift of choice tobacco, which pafled 
through the hands-of an elderly 
chief who fat next him, telling him 
it was a prefent from one of their 
white-brothers, lately arrived in the 
nation from Charlefton: he received 
the prefent with a {mile, and thank- 
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ed me, returning the favour im- 
mediately with his own ftone pipe 
and cat {kin of tobacco: and then 
complimented me with a long ora- 
tion, the purport of which was the 
value he fet on the friendfhip of 
the Carolinians, He faid, that when 
he was a young man, they had no 
iron hatchets, pots, hoes, knives, 
razors, nor guns, that they then 
made ufe of their own ftone axes, 
clay pots, flint knives, bows and 
arrows; and that he was the frit 
man who brought the white peo- 
ple’s goods into his town, which 
he did on his back from Charle- 
fton, five hundred miles on foot, 
for they had no horfes then amongft 
them. 

The trader then related to me an 
anecdote concerning this ancient 
patriarch, which occured not long 
before. 

One morning after his attendants 
had led him to the council fire, be- 
fore feating himfelf, he addreffed 
himfelf to the people after this 
manner— 

“You yet love me; what can Ido 
now to merit your regard? nothing; 
I am good for nothing; I cannot 
fee to fhoot the buck or hunt up 
the fturdy bear; 1 know I am buta 
burthen to you; [ have lived long 
enough; now let my fpirit go; I 
want to fee the warriors of my 
youth in the country of fpirits < 
(bareing his breaft) here 1s the 
hatchet, take it and ftrike.” They 
an{fwered with one united voice, 
“ We will not; we cannot; we 
want you here.” 

[ To be continued. | 
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HERE are few fubjeéts which at 
& this day, are new, there are 
fill fewer capacities calculated to 
give an old topic the air and ap- 
pearance of novelty, Law, phylic, 
«Wot, XII, 


and divinity, on occafions like this, 
have ufually been attended by a 
multitude of advocates. The fcience 
of government has often been co- 
pioufly dilcufled, Every ncuk ard 
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2 Oration on the Progrefs of Reafon. 


corner in the political world have 
been raniacked for the materials of 
thefe occafional performances, 

Let us this day commemorate 
the nativity of reafon, let us mark 
her progrefs from where fhe firft 
twinkled in an age of darknefs, to 
where fhe now fhines with luftre in 
the hemifphere of philofophy ; let 
us view her while in warfare with 
the legions of fuperftition; while 
a delponding prifoner to the paf- 
fions of barbarity: let us view her 
while entangled in the net work of 
fophiftry ; and follow her to exile 
when banifhed from the prefence 
of royalty. Releafed from her bon- 
‘dage, efcaped from the oppreflion 
of other ages, and other nations, 
may we congratulate ourfelves that 
in our own age, and in ow own 
country, fhe is at length eftablifhed 
a free, a friendly inhabitant. 

By the affiftance of reafon, the 
nature of man, and almoft every 
thing around him. once apparently 
wrapt in myftery ixexplicable, has 
been illucidated and explained— 
‘The exa& boundary between right 
and wrong, fallity and reality, has 
been afcertained -- Fiétion with all 
its retinue of impoltors, that had 
travelled round the globe in dif- 
guile, were by reafon firft deteéed, 
and at her tribunal conviéted, and 
condemned, Miracles fhe has un- 
lled, the abfurd hypothefes of 
antiquity, their prodigies and their 
vonders, are conkigned to the budgets 
ef beogars and gyphes: like a fkilful 
pilot {ne has conduéted the mind 
t} rough tmimeafurable traéts of in- 
tell cence, which its infant faculties 
couid never have explored, 

When Babel was deftroyed, the 
humin race. «s we are told, were 
difperfed and’ icattered over the 
ewith; almoft the whole intelligence, 
moral or philofophical, that head 





_elcaped the deluge, and arrived at 


Ararat in fafetv, muft have fallen at 
ihe downfa! of that great land mark 
of afluciation, “fhe conceptions of 
vat uncultivated people, mult have 
been uarrew and confined, the ouly 


medium of their communication 
apparently broken down—The har. 
mony of one univerfal language, 
exchanged for the multifarious jar 
gon of hundreds, each man’s tongue 
in an inftant, became a ftranger to 
the ear of his companion, At thig 
period it feemed as if reafon was 
preparing to take her flight from the 
abufes of the world. How piteous 
how deplorable, the condition of 
man, his mind, like the world on 
the firft day of creation, without 
order or arrangement: his paffions, 
wild and ferocious, were matters of 
themfelves—releafed from the bond 
of affociation, his heart was as the 
heart of a beaft, though clothed 
with the form and feature. of hy- 
manity, aided by the feeble power 
of intuition his fenfes were the only 
guide, the only compats, to condué 
him through a rough uncultivated 
world, At each avenue to his 
mind was ftationed fome howling 
Cerberus of appetite, that deafened 
his foul to the voice of inftruétion. 
In this condition he found himfelf 
on earth; but the why and the 
wherefore of exiftence were, enig- 
mas beyond the reach of enquiry, 
Simple perception difcovered efs 
fetts, a chain of reafoning was 
wanting to lead him to heaven in 
fearch of an eternal caufe. 

Age after age efcaped, and though 
realon was gradually progreflive, 
yet, the period of its maturity was 
flill far diftant; ideas became con- 
need, effect was difcovered, to be 
a dependant on caufe, man became 
convinced that neither himfelf nor 
his companion could have origi 
nated the objeéts in his view. ‘The 
ftars, though he fhould believe them 
the produét of the mine, yet. the 
very talleft of his afTociates could 
not have reached the {ky to plant 
them in their orbits, A being there 
muft be fome where who gave birth 
to creation; in fearch of this, in- 
fant imagination dared not as yet to 
rove beyond the limits of fight 
The fun, from the grandeur, from 


the majefty of his countenance, ma 
eafily 




























eliiy believed the ruler of the 
world, day and night, heat and 
cold, as they were intermediately 
his dependants, were thought to be 
fubjett to his. will and controul, 
every phenomenon in his appear- 
ance intimated to them the terms 
on which they ftood with their 
maker. The tranfit of a world was 
confidered a mere blot of difpieafure 
on the countenance of their God. 

Such were the conceptions of man 
while his seafon was confined to the 
comparatively {mall circuit of his 
fenfes; when the earth was con- 
{dered an extenfive plain, each in- 
dividual ftationed at its center, and 
his. vilible horizon a circle that 
bounded the univerfe, 

Let us now mark a period, when 
mankind were comparatively ad- 
vanced and refined—reafon was but 
jut releafed from the bondage of 
untutored paflions, focieties were 
but newly formed, governments but 
lately eltablifhed, when fhe be- 
came again fubjeGted to that wortt, 
that bittere{t oppreflion, the con- 
troul of kings. From Nimrod to 
Nero, and from him through the 
whole long line of his regal dif- 
cendants, we have found them op- 
poled to the privileges of reafon, to 
the rights and freedom of men. The 
con(truétion of human being, proves 
mott clearly, he never was intended 
for fovereignity. Not a man is 
there on earth, who is not too noble 
to bea flave, yet too {mall to bea 
monarch ; the power of a fovereign, 
has almoft invariably been coupled 
with the will of atyrant, In vaf- 
falage the feelings are deprefled be- 
low the dignity of nature: at the 
moment they are let loofe by prero- 
gative, they {well to a fize too un- 
weildy for management. ‘The orbit 
of a fingle world is but a prifon to 
his ambition ; he no fooner becomes 
amonarch than he fighs to be a 
god. Ancient kings confidered 
the nations as a theatre, eretted 


for their own {port or amufement. 


Every a& and {cene in life, as the 


were variances of a play, formed te | 
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gratify their whims and their hu- 
mours ; combat in couples was a 
paltry mimicry of tragedy; nations 
muft be embroiled, millions mat- 
facred, to give grandeur and elegance 
to the fcene, In this flate of 
depieflion, man had neither the 
courage nor the power to think for 
The projects of his mind 
were {quared and compafled by the 
notions of his fovereign, Weakened 
and opprefled by temporal ufurpa- 
tion, he was now eafily fubjefted to 
{piritual impofition, The bull was 
confederated with the edi&, to dee 
{trey the feeble powers of reaion— 
under the furplice and tiara was en- 
gendcred a {cheme of mifchief that 
for ages fettered the world in igno- 
rance. The prince whofe mind was 
employed in fomething more amufe- 
ing to himfelf, than the cultivation 
of knowledge, was cautious to fup- 
prefs every effort in genius to rife 
above the low degraded level of 
his own conceptions. The pope, 
whofe jurifdiétion was grounded oa 
the ignorance of mankind, was 
bufied in darkning the world, to 
increafe the fplendour of his own 
authority —a feigned commiffion 
from St. Peter gave fanétion to his 
oppreffions, and the name of juttice 
to crimes of the deepeft malignity— 
the keys on his girdle, thole pre- 
tended emblems of power, to open 
the gateway to heaven, ferved but 
to lock up in ignorance and error 
the nobleft facultics of the foul— 
conicience was placed under guar- 
dianfhip, kingdoms, principalities, 
and powers were iubjetied to the da- 
minion of that contecrated triple- 
crowned potentate of creation. The 
human mind thus incumbered and 
opprefied, its powers of criticifm 
dormant and unexercifed, was open 
to every {pecies of the vileft im- 
pofition ; the filly logic of Ariftotie 
was implicitly received as the only 
leading ftring to truth; every poli- 
tion was falfe or abfurd that bore 
not the telt of his catagories and 
fyllogiims. ‘lo demonttration he 
proved, that the very air we breathe, 
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and the firmament that covers us, 
were folid as adamant; and becaufe 
the unfortunate Tycho allowed {pace 
in the heavens br planets to re- 
volve, he was condemned as an heri- 
tic to true philofophy. Ariftarchus, 
Copernicus, and Gallileo, affronted 
their tutclar gods for daring to be- 
lieve that the long reputed motion 
of the fun was in fatt the rightful 
property of earth. Thefe fy (tems 
of falfe logicians and bigoted philo- 
fophers moft powerfully obftruéted 
the advancement of reafon-—for two 
thoufand years, the mind was con- 
fined in its operations to rule and 
to form—its infant faculties were 
{tripped of all the little difcernment 
they inherited from nature; in{fting& 
and intuition, without the afliftance 
of fyllogifm, were declared unable 
to determine even their own ex- 
iftence—not a being was authorifed 
to think, who thought not agreeably 
to eftablifhed formularies. At this 
period credulity was open mouthed, 
yet fo managed and tutored by the 
artful doétrinifts of the times, as to 
be wholly inacceflible to any thing 
but abfurdity—their fyftems of re- 
ligion were crowded with ftory, 
allufion, fable, miracle, and all the 
paltry ftuff which infatuated imagi- 
nation could fuggeft. 

The head, once crazed by being 
turned, fecls a giddinefs for a time 
even after its motion has ceafed. And 
though reafon by gradual accretions 
of ftrength had become too potent 
for the iport of fophifters, and the 
more daring outrages of tyrants, yet 
the day of her rejoicing was not 
vet arrived, her perfection, her 
victory were referved for the age in 
which, my friends, we have the 
felicity to live—the lofles of cen- 
turies by the work of a few years 
feems to be whoily repaired—this 
country, from the beginning of its 
civilization, to the prefent period of 
refinement, has exhibited a molt 
wonderful experiment in the world 
of philofophy. It has proved the 
immenie flretch of exertion, of 
which the powers of the mind arc 
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fufceptible. Our anceftors, :a fey 
whole fouls weré too ative to be 
enflaved, fled to this land as an 
afylum, where con{cience might 
live in fecurity—-they were as a 
fpark from the conflagration °jp 
England, blown hither by the breath 
of heaven to enkindle a flame of 
intelligence, that at one day fhould 
illume the world. Britith oppret 
fions, with all its inferna) retinue 
came commiffioned by a monareh 
to extinguith the blaze, and flaughtet 
its guardians. Lre their embally 
was compleated, the {courge of pto- 
vidence hurried them from our ter. 
ritory, 

No longer borne down, by the in. 
cumbrance of royalty, we have 
chofen for ourfelves, a fyftem of 
government dittated by reafon, a 
government that is calculated to 
preferve the happinefs of our na- 
tion, the yights and freedom of men, 
Our liberties as in ancient days, are 
neither the fubje€& of charter or 
grant, nor can they be bequeathed 
as a legacy among the goods and 
chattels of a fovereign. As in 
monarchies, we are not fubjett of 
courfe to the dominion of a prince, 
whole right to govern is dependant 
on his pedigree. we now are not, 
and I traft in God never again 
fhall be reduced to the humiliating 
neceflity of clothing our nation in 
fable, at the exit of a tyrant; or 
of fhouting with rapture, at the 
coronation of a fool, In our go- 
vernment the quality of blood, is 
not the {malleft apology, for vacancy 
of head or hardnefs of heart, The 
man who is mo(t virtuous; the man 
who is moft wife, and whofe exer 
tions for his country’s welfare have 
been moft confpicuous, will be 
raifed to authority by the voice of 
his countrymen, though not a fingle 
particle of royalty ever floated in 
his veins, though not one of his 
anceftors, ever invaded a nation and 
pillaged its freedom, 

Unreltri€ted by the filly maxim 
in Britifh policy, we dare, we will 
indulge the full feope of on 
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and enquiry ; the eye of reafon can 
neither be blurred by prejudice, 
nor dazzled by the fplendour oi 

rt authority. 
wrThe chief ruler of our land, though 
not inferior to any potentate on 
earth, is not yet removed from the 
yank of man, and like the reft of 
mortals, is confequently fubjeét to 
error and wrong. His virtues, the 
tongue of flander dare never pro- 
fane; for his errors, he himfelf is 
refponfible ; there is no bulwark of 
miniltry, to defend him again{t the 
cenfure of his conftitueuts. His 
exertions for the welfare, not a 
mere fittion in government, will 
forever infure him the fupport of 
his country. 7 

Our laws, gradually purified from 
the corruption of monarchic codes, 
exhibit the ftrongeft features of wil 
dom and rationalty. The abiurdities 
of the corfinad combat and ordeal, 
are no where to be found in our col- 
lection—we try not the goodnels of 
the heart by the firmnels of the fkin, 
nor dare we make a blafphemous 
appeal to heaven, for a decifion in 
our controverfies. But never fhone 
with fuch luftre the wifldom of our 
legiflatures, as when they broke 
down that abfurd difcrimination in 
colour, which fo long difturbed 
the equilibrium of general felicity ; 
when they cifcountenanced that in- 
human, barbarous traffic, that drew 
into mifery and wretchednels, mil- 
lions of our fellow mortals, a race 
of beings who though in feature 
and complexion lefs delicate, ftand 
on the fame level with ourfelves, in 
the fyftem of creation. Here fuffer 
me to exprefs a wifh and hope that 
our general government may ere 
long appeafe the upbraiding of hu- 
manity, by declaring that our tawny 
brethren in the weft, have {till a 


_ right of refidence on their native 


foil, May it not be faid of our 
country, that a fingle inhabitant 
on its territory has known oppref- 
fion, May it not be faid of our 
gountry, it has (anttioned injuttice, 
gryelty, and extortion, yea it has 
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flolen from our brethren a right 
which God and _ nature granted. 
Our religion is of that kind which 
{prang not from troubled paffion 
and diftra&ted brain, it had its na- 
tivity in heaven, and to that abode, 
will it fafely condué every one of 
its adherentsfuperftition, whofe 
defolating routine but a few years 
fince, crolied our country in blood, 
is now chained down and confined 
to the folitary regions of the earth, 
Blelled with the light of chrif- 
tianity, we molt cordially pity and 
feign would relieve from his error, 
the Pagan whofe gods are as fenfelefs 
as the itcel that formed them. ‘The 
eye of reafon looks down, with a 
molt fovereign compailion, on the 
poor deluded pilgrim, while crouch 
ing beneath a fhed, that covers but 
the mouldering fkeleton of an im 
polter. 

But the revolution which we 
have feen, my friends, in our own 
country, was not confined to a few 
ftates or a fingle nation; it was the 
beginning of a change that is rapidly 
{preading itfelf, to every corner-of 
the world. France, but four years 
fince, in every part of her kingdom 
exhibited the ftrongeit traits of 
ancient abfurdity, Old inttitutions 
yet exifted, which had their origin 
at atime, when the foldier and his 
{word, were alike fufceptible — her 
people were enlightened, yet thefe 
meinentos of her former barbarity 
were fuffered to remain — their 
queen, but woman, was extolled to 
the dignity of angel—their king, 
fomething lefs than a man, was 
adored and revered asa god, Their 
laws, never formed to guarantee the 
rights of a noble people, ferved but 
to bind the fubjett, in homage and 
fealty eternally to his prince. Their 
clergy a fet of fubtile hypocritical 
montters, within the fecret purlicus 
of a convent, were mixing poifons 
to diffufe through community. Their 
eftates, purchafed by maffes and re- 
quiems, fecured by art and chica- 
nery, extended to every corner of 
the kingdom ; their influence, their 

authority, 
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authority, was unbounded as their 
wickednefs. Such was the ftate of 
this kingdom when the genius of 
freedom firft lighted on its fhores ; 
reafen now aflerted her privileges, 
power dared no longer withhold 
them from her poffeffion. 

Their former government, that 
venerated fabric of ignorance, reared 
up by old Gallic tyrants, was pulled 
down and demolifhed, monaftic in- 
ftitutions, with all their grants, 
charters, and prefcriptive titles, were 
everwhelmed—the rights of the bi- 
fhop, were difcovered to be ground- 
ed on the wrongs they had done to 
mankind. Eviis of every denomi- 
nation, by a flow gradual progreis, 
had reached the very vitals of the 

olitic body; it was found to be 
incurable, and therefore better be 
deftroyed than remain for ever an 
annoyance to the world, 

At this period the age of chivalry 
ceafed, and though a Burke may 
lament that nature appeared in her 
nakednefs; yet to the view of reafon, 
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how much more comely and beautiz 


ful than when clad in the rags and: 
tatters of her former apparel. In 
the hiftory of the world, it will ap. 
pear to pofterity wonderful, miracu- 
lous, that in an age of refinement, 
for five hundred years, in almoft the. 
largeft metropolis of the world, there 
was fuffered to ftand, an awful 
cemetery, where monarchs buried 
their living fubje&s, under the name 
of Baltile; a lofty monument built 
up over the family fepulchre of 
thoufands, 

But the day I predié& is not far 
diftant, when like this levelled bats 
tlement every prop and pillar of 
tyranny fhall be crufhed, when 
flavifh monarchies and flavith hierar. 
chies, fhall be done away, when the 
lion fhali dwell with the lamb and 
the leopard lie down with the kid 
when nation fhall no more lift up 
{word againft nation ; and the laft, 
univerfal empire on earth, fhall be 
the empire of reafon and virtue, 


FISHES, 


Fa @ Letter from the Hon. B. Lincoln, F/q. to the Rev. Jeremy Belknap, 
of New LIlampfnire. 


INCE I faw you laft, I have 

found fome parts of the copy of 
a letter I wrote to Mr. Little, with a 
delign to convince him, that the 
river fith never forfake the waters 
in which they were fpawned, unlets 
fome unnatural obftrudtions are 
thrown in their way: that when eb- 
firuéted, they do not feck new 
fources in which they may lodge 
their {pawit; but that they are lo 
flrongly allured to the fame rout, 
that they annually return to their 
natural river, pre fling conftantly for 
a paffage into their mother pond, 
That the quiet waters of the lake can 
alone give that nourifhment and pro- 
tection neceflary to the exiftence of 
the egg; the prefervation of which 
is indupenfible, if an extingtien of 
the {chull is to be prevented, 


The praétice is not novel in this 
State, when from fome unnatural 
ob{tructions, the fifh have been to- 
tally expelled from a river, to re- 
eftablifh them in their former num- 
bers. About fifty years fince, it was 
known, that at the fir(t fettlement of 
this town, the alewives had a paflage 
through it, ito Accord pond, and 
were in fuch plenty as to give a full 
fupply to the inhabitants, This in- 
duced the people at that time to at« 
tempt the re-eftablifhment of them, 
in which they fucceeded by opening 
proper fifh-ways through the mill- 
dams, and conveying the fifh, in the 
{pring of the year, in a proper ve- 
hicle, into the pond ; this was done 
by keeping it near the bank of the 
river, and frequently fhifting the 
water in the veilel, After “> 
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$fh increafed annually until there 
was a pretty good fupply; but as 
there were many fhoal places in the 
siver, which required very con{tant 
attention, the expence of which and 
the lofs fuftained by ftopping the 
mills, exceeded, in the opinion of 
the town, the advantages of the fifh, 
the bufinefs was neglected ; {fo that 
for a number of years they have been 
perfettly cut off from the pond, 
Notwithftanding fome of the fith an- 
nually return to the mouth of the 
river urging a paflage up; but they 
are decreafed in number and reduced 
in fize. 

We fhall find on examination, that 
the fifh though of the fame kind, in 
one river are much larger and fatter 
than in any other river in its vici- 
nity. If thefe fifh were fuffered to 
intermix, the difference now {fo very 
apparent would not exift, If the 
fifh: are not directed by fome laws in 
nature, to the rivers in which they 
were fpawned, how fhall we account 
for the falmon being in Conneéticut 
river and in Merrimack, and the 
rivers lying between, perfectly def- 
titute of thofe ith? Was there not 
fomething irrefiftibly enchanting in 
the waters in which they refpec- 
tively originated, we fhould proba- 
bly find {ome ftraggling falmon in 
the intermediate rivers, 

Whilft I refided in Philadelphia 
in 1782 and 1783, 1 dilcovered that 
the fhad brought to market from the 
Sciuylkill were about one third part 
better than thofe taken in the Dela- 
ware, ‘Vhefe fifh come up the bay 
together in the {pring, and take each 
fchull its proper river, about five 
miles below the city ; they are caught 
but a few milcs above it, fo that ina 
few hours after they divide, they fall 
into the nets of the fifherman, Were 
there nat fomething in the nature of 
tae water of thele rivers, by which 
the fifth are allured to them refpec- 
tively, we certainly fhould find the 
fifi in the different rivers exa&ly 
alike, for we cannot fippofe that 
they experience any material change 
between the time of thir feparation 
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and the time of their being caught. 
As the fhad taken in the Schuylkill 
are and always have been of a much 
{uperior quality to thofe taken in 
the Delaware, we mutt fuppofe thas 
there is, in the river firft mentioned, 
food for the fith more nutritive than 
there is in the latter. I cannot 
think it a very romantic idea, that 
the waters are fo impregnated with 
certain particles which fhall be fuf- 
ficient to allure the fifh to thofe 
rivers in which they were f{pawned, 
or that they are invited to them by 
the returning fry, on which they 
have been accuftomed to feed. That 
they do feed differently, fome on 
food more nutritive than others, 
cannot be denied; to this is owing 
the different fize of the ith. They 
leave the rivers under different cir- 
cumftances, and {fo return to them 
again, 

The fhad and alewife frequent the 
fame waters in which they drop their 
{pawns. The fhad, prior to this, 
work up a little circular fand-bank, 
on which the fpawns are lodged, and 
are guarded from that deftruStion to 
which they would be expofed from 
the {mali fifth, did not the male con- 
{tantly play around the depofit.— 
While the eggs or {pawns of the ale- 
wive are fecured by being depofited 
in fhoal water, which prevents their 
being annoyed by the large fifh. 

The idea that fifh always return 
to the fame rivers in which they are 
{pawned, will not appear improbable 
when we confider what are the ge- 
neral laws which {cem to controul 
the whole finny tribe; and what 
would be the probable confequences 
fhould they be thrown down. 

On the fhores of the United States 
we find fifth of different kinds, each 
fupplying a certain proportion of the 
inhabitants. Thefe are reftrained by 
fome laws in nature to their own 
feeding ground; they do not invade 
the rights of others, nor are their 
rights infringed by any. New York 
is in the neighbourhood of Rhode- 
Ifland, and that State is in the neigh- 
bourhood of this, yet each State 
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has a very different fifh-market. So 
it is with Pennfylvania and the States 
fouth of it. Notwithftanding this, 
all are fupplied, and with kinds of 
fifh peculiar to each. The codfifh 
which occupy the banks lying be- 
tween the latitudes of 41 and 45, are 
very different on the different banks, 
and are kept fo diftin&, and are fo 
fimilar on the refpettive banks. that 
aman acquainted with the fifhing 
bufinefs, will feparate thofe caught 
on one bank from thofe caught on 
another, with as much eafe as we 
feparate the apple from the pear. 

It will be acknowledged that there 
can exift but a certain number only 
of fith in any given fpace; was not 
this the cafe, as they are fo prolific 
in their nature, they would, from 
their natural increafe, foon fo multi- 
ply, as that the world, if 1 may be 
allowed the expreflion, would not 
contain them. 

On the banks there appears nearly 
as many fith as ever, notwithftand- 
ing the great numbersamnually taken, 
The grand bank was, threc years 
ago, manifeftly over ftockcd, there 
were more fifh on it than could find 
dupport ; thofe taken were evidently 
on the decline, they were very thin, 
the fubftance tender; it could not 
be hardened and preferved by fait; 
many of them would yield before 
the knife in fplitting, and fail to 
pieces before they could be conveyed 
to the flakes. ‘The caule is not 
known, probably the {pawns of that 
feafon were better preferved than 
they had ufually been. 

Were thole reftraining laws of na- 
ture, which now confine the dif- 
ferent {chulls of fh to their own 
limits, thrown down, and all could 
wander without controul, there would 
be the moft imminent danger of a 
total deftru€tion of nearly the whole 
kind, as well tn the rivers as on the 
banks, for, as was faid betore, therc 
can but a certain number exilt ina 
-given {pace. 

Permit me farther to requeft, in 
fupport of the doétrine advanced, an 
attention io that fyftem and order ic 
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con{picuous in the operations of ge 
ture, and the great regularity pres 
ferved among the things of creation, 
animate and inanimate, by that wifi 
dom which made and governs the 
world, 

Let us take a view of the different 
nations difperfed over the face of 
the earth, by him who Originally 
fixed bounds to the habitations of 
men, and as a reftraint to them, and 
that each tribe fhould retain its own 
limits, he gave to cach nation a dift 
ferent language: we find the dif. 
ferent nations and _ tribes, though 
poffeffing very different climates, 
and if we were to judge, enjoying 
the means of different degrees of 
happinels, feverally tenacious of the 
limits affigned them; and where’a 
God is acknowledged, they very 
fincerely and univerfally thank hit 
that they are favoured above their 
fellow men. 

Was it not for the fuperintending 
care, and the influence of the Go. 
vernor of the univerfe, who {catters 
in the paths of men fuch motives as 
fall with weight and conviétion on 
their minds, and lead them to prefer 
their climate above any other, no 
inhabitants would be found in the 
burning fands under the torrid, nor 
on the frozen cragged mountains 
under the frigid zones: we find, 
however, under each, multitudes of 
people, who are fo fitted for their 
refpective fituations, that they aré 
not only happy, but are really pare 
tial to the place affigned them, and 
envy not the dominion of others, 
and feldom or never invade them, 
but from motives of avarice, pride, 
and ambition. 

We find that the people who in- 
habited the American fhores, on the 
firit. difcovery of them, were divided 
into little kingdoms or tribes, each 
{peaking a different language, and 
were encmics one to the other; hence 
they were preferved from famine 
and want, for they depended prin¢i- 
pally upon the {pontancous growth’ 
of the earth, and upon fifhing and 
hunting tos their fupport, “What 
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of mercy ; with their ideas, they 
could not have lived compattly, 
rain muft have been the neceflary 
confequence of the attempt. 

What fhort of that influence ne- 
ceflary to preferve the natural order 
of things, could have prevented man- 
kind from abandoning the more 1n- 
hofpitable parts of the globe, run- 
ning together and uniting in climes 
the moft friendly and pleafant, and 
much the greater part of them be- 
coming hereby their own execu- 
tioners, Although from an high 
cultivation of the earth, food may 
bedrawn for a great multitude of 

ople, yet population cannot ex- 

ceed certain bounds; whenever that 
takes place, the falubrity of the air 
ig deftroyed, contagion rages, the 
people ficken and die. 
. Let me now point you to the 
birds of paffage, and afk that you 
would permit your ideas to follow 
them in their flight from fouth to 
north, in {pring, and from north to 
fouth, in autumn, and you will find 
that they ave annually pointed to the 
fame obje€ts, and are as con{tant in 
their flight, and as regular in their 
courfe, as are the feafons. We may, 
ata particular time of the year, trace 
the {wallow into its hiding place, and 
the robin and the lark to the forefts, 
where they retire for fhelter from the 
inclemency of an approaching winter, 
and fee them in the morning of {pring 
returning to the {ame habitations and 
branches, and often to the fame nefts 
they occupied before,and which from 
neceflity they had abandoned. Dif- 
ferent fowls, natives of different 
‘climes, are {o fitted to their native 
air, that many of them cannot exit 
Out of it. 

The rattle-fnake, the moft pai- 
fonous reptile in this part of the 
country, is circumf{cribed in his li- 
mits, and cannot exift beyond a cer- 
tain degree of northern latitude, nor 
can he be tran{ported acrofs the At- 
lantic. By what laws in nature he 
is reftrained we know not; that he 
is retrained is a fatt, and is net 
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known in one patt of this common- 
wealth, while much dreaded in an- 
other. The fame reftraint lies on 
different reptiles in the fouthern 
States; and though one part are in 
a degree endangered by them, yet 
others are. perfeétly free from their 
poifonous ftings. ‘Thefe animals, 
neceilary on the whole, as are the 
flies, which multiply in proportion 
to +he impurity of the air by which 
they are furrounded, make a part of 
the great whole, and have, I doubt 
not, a benevolent commiffion, in the 
execution of which the happinefs of 
man is materially concerned, 

Beafis of the moft ferocious kind, 
neceflary in the chain, are peculiar 
to certain climates, and are the leaf{t 
dreaded where moft known: a be- 
lief that they will not exceed the li- 
mits afligned them, prevents their 
giving terror to others, while thoie 
of a different kind ferve for our uie, 
are fitted to live in the various cli- 
mates in which they have been 
placed, and feem by fome inftin& 
of nature to be perfeétly fubmiflive; 
and are bound with much eafe to the 
limits affigned them, 

When we takea view of the whole 
of the order eftablifhed originally, 
and which has been preferved in the 
world ; when we fee man difperfed 
over the face of the earth, and an 
evident defign that he fhould remain 
fo difperfed, and when we beheld, 
that in confequence thereof, care has 
been taken that under every circum- 
{tance of civilization, or barbari{m, 
a full fupply of food can be obtained 
by each, in a way belt fitted to them- 
{elves ; when we fee the birds of paf- 
{age, anxious to perform their part, 
and which is important indeed io 
fome of the inhabitants in the higher 
latitudes, taught to fly in winter te 
climes more friendly to their ex- 
iltence, and led back to nourith the 
waking Laplander, after a winter of 
retirement and fleen. When we 
{ee the care exerciied towards man 
evinced in the exiftente of even the 
moft poifonous animals, fitted to in- 
hale the more fubtil and pointed 
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Particles floating im air, which are 
too kcen for our habits, and obferve 
the irritating fly, bufily employed in 
fipping the putrid matter, in the firft 
ttages of it, which otherwife would 
float incompatible with a falubrious 
atmofphere, neceflary to our happt- 
nefs: when we fee the natural timi- 
dity implanted in the nature of the 
moft ferocious animal, fleeing at the 
approach of man; and the docility 
of thofe more immediately intended 
for our ufe. When we carefully 
review thefe things, and ftudy with 
attention the works of nature, the 
great book of God, which if under- 
flood cannot miflead, and our minds 
are guided by proper confiderations, 
we fhall be freed from all anxious 
fears, left one part of the fyftem 
fhould clafi with another, but in- 
ftead thereof we fhall find ourfelves 
perfeétly fatisfied in the belief that 
each will occupy its own orb until 
the whole fhall be diffolved. 

I have little doubt in‘ my own 
mind but that every river, whofe 
fource is ina lake or pond, where 
the waters are quiet, might with great 
eafe be replenithed with fome kind 
of fifh or other. I think there was 
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2g On the Migration of Fifbes. 


a time when they were filled, Could 
we fucceed in this meafure, the ade 
vantages would be important, for it 
would multiply our cod and other 
ground fith about our fhores, in pro. 
portion as we increafe the fmall river 
fifth, for they are the proper food of 
the ground fifh, which in purfuit 
thereof, are allured quite intoour 
harbours, and give us a more eaf 
fupply. We have undoubtedly been 
criminally inattentive to the propia. 
gation of the oytter in different parts 
of our fhores; we can provably fill 
our channels with thefe fhell:fih 
with much more eafe than we can 
fill our paftures with herds and 
flocks. 

I have a fatisfaétion in fubmitting 
thefe obfervations to you, whichis 
feldom to be enjoyed, viz. that I fhall 
receive a full compenfation, on 
{mile will do it, that I am fure they 
will beget, for you mutt long fince 
have been taught that we had better 
fmile than weep at the vanity of 
others. 

With efteem and affeGion, 
Lam always your friend, 
B. LINCOLN, 
Hingham, Dec. 12, 1791. 


on STERNE, 


BY JOHN FERRIAR, M.D. 


From the Memoirs of the Philofophical Society at Manchefler. 
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—— los adefte 


Rifus, blanditie, procacitates, 


Lifus, nequitia, facetiaque, 


For, delicaque et 


HIS is almoft the only fatirical 

and ethical writer of note, who 
wants a’commentator. The works 
of Rabelais, Butler, Pope, Swift, 
and many others, are over-loaded 
with explanations, while Sterne re- 
mains, in many places, unintelligible 
to the greater number of his readers, 
I would gladly difcharge this debt 
of gratitude, to an author who has 
afforded me {much delight; but 
my Jeifure hours can but produce 
fome ‘general traces, or Occafional 


tllecebrat. Bucuanan,"' 


hints, that amount only toad 
amufing relaxation. Some perloa 
whofe zeal is greater, and hisliterary 
repofe complete, may work .the mins 
1 have opened, with profit and 
{plendour, i 
Indeed, there is fome dangerin 
attempting to deteét the fourees 
from: which Sterne drew his sich 
fingularities. It has been fafhion 
able of late, to decry the analyfisa 
objetts of admiration, and tholewbo 
with to trace the my fteries of 
an 
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literary pleafure, are held to 
ind oofane. d flectors, who mangle 
the carcafe of learning, out of {pleen 
gnd idle curiofity, Befides, the 
originality of Sterne has {carcely 
been made a problem; on the con- 
trary, he is confidered as the in- 
yentor of a new ftyle in our lan- 
ace; 1 cannot help thinking, 
owever, with honeft Mungo in the 
farce, that it imports us little to 
hear, what we do not underftand ; 
and though far beneath the dignity 
of Horece or Pope, who profefled to 
admire nothing, I think it very un- 
hilofophical, to let wonder conquer 
yeafon, efpecially in the clofet. 

To be too curious in the furvey of 

utiful performances, 1s to invite 
ra The coloffal ftatues of 
Phidias, though polifhed to per- 
feion without, bore a rude ap- 
pearance to thofe who examined 
them within: but if a limb, or a 
feature of a work, fhould appear to 
be purloined from the labours of a 
former artift, it would be right to 
look for his mark. ; 

In tracing fome of Sterne’s ideas 
toother writers, I do not mean to 
treat him as a Plagiarift; 1 wifh to 
illuftrate not to degrade him. If 
fome initances of copying be proved 
asainft him, they will detract no- 
thing from his genius, and will 
only leflen that impofing appear- 
ance he fometimes alfumed, of erudi- 
tion which he really wanted. 

It is obvious to every one, who 
confiders Triftram Shandy as a gene- 
ral fatire, levelled chiefly againtt the 
abule of fpeculative opinions, that 
Rabelais furnifhed Sterne with the 
general character, and even many 
particular ideas, of his work. From 
that copious fountain of learning, 
wit, and whim, our author drew 
deeply, Rabelais, ftored with eru- 
dition, poured lavifhly out, what 
Sterne direéted and expanded with 
care, to enrich his pages, And to 
this appropriation, we owe many 
of his moft pleafing fallies, For 
being bounded in his literary ac- 
quirements, his imagination had 
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freer play, and more natural gracess 
He feized the grotefque objeéts. of 
obfolete erudition, prefented by his 
original, with a vigour untamed by 
previous labour, and an ardour un- 
abated by familiarity with literary 
folly. The curious Chapters on 
Nofes afford the ftrongeft proof of 
this remark. About the time when 
Sterne wrote, it. was not forgotten 
indeed, that the phyfiognomy of the 
nofe had been a kind of fafhionable 
fubje& amung philofophers; but lits 
tle was written, and little remains 
on the controverfy, and what Sterne 
gives us, is founded on the following 
paflage of Rabelais: « Pourquoy, 
dit Gargantua, eft ce que frere Jean 
a fi beau nez? Par ce (repondit 
Grangoufier) qu’ainfi dieu I’a voulu, 
lequel nous fait en teHe forme, & 
telle fin, felon fon divin arbitre, que 
fait un potier fes vaifleaux, Par ce 
(dit Ponocrates) qu’il fut des pre- 
miersa la foire desnez, I] print de 
plus beaux & des plus grands. Trut 
avant (dit le moine) felon la vraye 
Philofophie Monattique, c’eft, par 
ce que ma Nourrice avoit les teting 
molets, en l’allaiétant, mon nez y 
enfondroit comme en beurre, et la 
s’eflevoit et croifloit comme la pafte 
dedans la mets. Les durs tetins des 
Nourrices font lefs enfans camus. 
Mais gay, gay, ad formam nafi coge 
nofcitur ad te levavi.” 

* Now Ambrofe Parzus cone 
vinced my father that the true and 
efficient caufe of what had en- 
gaged fo much. the attention of the 
world, and upon which Prignitz 
and Scroderus had wafted fo much 
learning and fine parts—was neither 
this nor that—but that the length 
and goodnefs of the nofe, was owing 
fimply to the foftnefs and flaccidity 
of the nurie’s brealt—as the flatriefs 
and fhortnefs of puifne nofes was, 
to the firmnefs and elaftic repulfion 
of the fame organ of nutrition in the 
hale andlively—which, though hap- 

y for the woman, was the undoing 
of the child, inafmuch as his note 
was fo f{nubbed, fo rebuffed, fo 
rebated, and {fo refrigerated thereby, 
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3. never to arrive ad menfuram fuvan 
legitimam ;—but that in cafe of the 
flaccidity and foftnefs of the nurfe 
or mother’s breaft—by finking into 
it, quoth Parxus, as into fo much 
butter, the nofe was comforted, 
nourifhed, &c.” 

-- the caufes of fhort and 
long nofes. There is no caufe but 
one, replied my uncle Toby—why 
one man’s nofe is longer than 
‘another’s, but becaufe that God 
pleafes to have it fo. That is Gran- 
goutier’s folution, faid my father.— 
?Tis he, continued my uncle ‘Voby, 
looking up, and not regarding my 
father’s interruption, who makes 
us all, and frames and puts us toge- 
ther, in fuch forms and proportions, 
and for fuch ends, as is agreeable to 
his infinite wifdom.” 

I wifh Sterne had known enough 
of Taliacotius to have done him 
juitice, on the fubje& of nofes. The 
prattice of that extraordinary man, 
which has been obfcured by sif- 
placed raillery, and the imputation 
of follies entirely foreign to his me- 
thod, deferves to be better known, 
It was both rational and fuccefsful ; 
and it isa confiderable addition to 
his fame, that he anticipated later 
phyfiologifts in fome furprifing and 
important faéts refpetting the re- 
union of living parts. Sterne has 
played unaccountably with the pub- 
lic curiofity, on the fubjcét of a very 
filly book, which he attempts to pals 
off as curious, merely becaufe it is 
ebfeure, This is the more furpri- 
fing, hevaufe his fittion of Slawken- 
bergims is admirable. Mr. Shandy 
has the good fortune, we. are told, 
to get Brufcambille’s Prologue on 
Noles almott for nothing—that is, 
for three half crowns. ‘*¢ Uhere are 
not three Brufcambilles in Chriiten- 
dom—faid the flall-man, except 
what are chained up in the Itbraries 
pf the curious.” ‘Whis is well cal- 
culated to excite the appetites of 
epicures in hiterature, which perhaps 
was all the author intended; and 
which is ill {upported by the work 
ju gueition, That no future: col- 
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lePor may figh for Brafcambitie 1 
will give as much of his Prologue 
on Notes as deferves the patience’of 
a reader. I fhall only premife, that 
the book confifts of a fet of profe 
difcourfes, printed at Cologne, “in 
1741, which feem to have uthered 
in comedy, farce, or puppet-fhow, 
according to the exigencies of the 
night: they refemble the prologties 
of Terence, only in the freedom 
with which M. Brufcambille treats 
his audience. 

‘* Je n’entreprend point de faite 
* ict une ample defcription des dif- 
*“‘ ferens nez, avec les proprietez 
** fingulteres qui jeur font annexées: 
‘j’en dirois peut etre trop des 
* grands nez au préjudice des nez 
‘* mediocres, des petits nez, des nez 
‘* cornus, des nez plats, & autresde 
* toute forte d’efpece, je me con 
‘* tente de dire que les grands nez 
‘* ont beaucoup d’avantage fur les 
“ petits pour les odeurs dont ils 
‘‘ font l’organe naturel, d’autant que 
‘s par leur capaciteé plus etendue'ils 
* peuvent recevoir plus de vapeus 
®‘odoriférentes & que celles qui 
‘** montent de bas en haut leur peu 
s* vent moins echapper qu’aux petits 
6 nez: enun mot, Meffieurs, frciet 
* quelque chofe de beau, de bonyde 
“\Suable, d’avantageux en. tout 
“ senre d’avoir du nez, il le doit 
* ¢tre encore plus d’avoir du grand 
“ nez,” &c. 

The mock quotations, explana 
tory of the Promontory of Nofes, 
in Slawkenbergius’s tale, are merely 
defigned to cover the ufe made of 
Rabelais’s proverb; “il fut ala 
foire des nez.”? Sterne has diverted 
himfelf fometimes with references 
to ome parts of this author, that 
appear znigmatical enough. For 
inflance; * Who was Tickletoby’s 
mare?” I believe many of Rabe- 
lais’s readers would be puzzled to 
aniwer. Sterne alludes to the floy 
of poor Tappecoue, who fella fa. 
crifice to the refentment of the de 
vils of Poiétiers. 

At other times, Sterne indulges 
in all the Gallimatias of the, old 
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Frenchiman.—--=" Bon jour! good 
# morrow !--fo you have got your 
& cloak on betimes! but ’ts a cold 
#.morning, and you judge the mat- 
& ter rightly—'tis better to be well 
& mounted than to go o’ foot—and 
“6 obftru€tions in the glands are dan- 
& gerous—And how goes it with thy 
% concubine — thy wife — and thy 


& little ones 0’ both fides? and when, 


si did you hear from the old gentle- 
& man and lady,” &c. 

] believe this brilliant paffage is 
founded on the Prologue to Rabe- 
Jais’s fourth book. Some of Sterne’s 
other imitations do him more cre- 
dit; but in the eighth volume of 
Triftram he was not very nice in 
taking affiflance. “ Gens de Bien,” 
favs Rabelais, ‘* Dieu vous fauve et 
& gard. Ou eftes vous? je ne peux 
yous voir. Attendez que je 
“chauffle mes lunettes. Ha, ha, 
“bien & beau s’én va Quarefme, je 
svyois voy. Et donques? Vous 
# avez eu bonne vinee, a ce que l’on 
© m’a dit.—Vous, vos femmes, en- 
“fans, parens et familles eftes en 
{ante defiree. Cela va bien, cela 
eft bon, cela me plaiftt—” &c. 
Certainly this trafh muit be one of 
thofe paffages, efcaped, as Rabelais 
declares that he wrote ‘en mane 
geant et buvant,’ after he had taken 
a cup too much. 

Perhaps it would do violence to 
the analogy, to fay that the exquifite 
dialogues, {cattered -through Trif- 
tram Shandy, took any colour from 
thofe delivered by Rabelais.—At 
Jealt, it would appear to be refining 
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too far. Yet the contraft and con- 
tention of charaéters and profeffions 
fo ftriking in both romances; the 
flrong ridicule thrown upon the 
love of hypothefis; and the art 
with which abfurdities in every 
walk in feience are expofed, have 
always impreffed me with a general 
idea of refemblance; and have re- 
called Pantagruel, Panurge, and 
Epftemon, in many of the Shan- 
dean converfations. If there be any: 
degree of imitation in this refpeét, 
it 1s greatly to Sterne’s honour. A 
higher polifh was never given to 
rugged materials. But there can be 
no doubt refpecting Sterne’s obliga- 
tions to another author, once the 
favourite of the learned and witty, 
though now unaccountably neglett- 
ed. I have often wondered at the 
pains beftowed by Sterne, in ridi- 
culing opinions not fafhionable in 
his day, and have thought it fingu- 
lar, that he fhould produce the por 
trait of his fophilt, Mr. Shandy, 
with all the ftains and mouldinefs 
of the laft century about him. For 
the love of fcarce and whimfical 
books was no vice of the time when 
Triftram Shandy appeared. But I 
am now convinced, that all the fin- 
gularities of that charafter were 
drawn from the perufal of Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy; not with- 
out reference, however, to the pe- 
culiarities of Burton’s life, who is 
alledged to have fallen a viétim to 
his aftrological ftudies, We are 
told, accordingly, that Mr, Shandy 
had faith in aftrology 


[ To be continued. | . 


RASHNESS or censurine tHe LAWS or CREATION, 


BY EDMUND RACK, ESQ. 


¢¢ And who but wifhes to invert the laws 
© Of Order---fins againft th’ Eternal Caufe.” 


T has been the employment of 
fome difcontented minds to dif- 
turb the peace of others, by finding 
fault with the laws by which Pro- 
vidence fupports and governs the 


world, 


They deplore the decline of fum- 
mer with unavailing lamentation, 
and affeft to feel a kind of horror 
to the approach of dull days and 
wintry blafts, of long nights and 
leafleig groves, Some have vainly 

endeavoured 
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endeavoured to prove the conftitu- 
tion of nature imperfeé&, from the 
alternate change of feafons, and 
from the conftant fucceffion of cold 
and heat, fterility and fruitfulnefs, 
in all the habitable parts of the 
earth, They have been prefump- 
tuous enough to affert, that the in- 
conveniences arifing from the an- 
nual revolution of the feafons would 
be remedied by a change in the or- 
der of our fyftem; and that the pre- 
fence of a perpetual {pring would 
conftitute a fcene of greater beauty 
and happinefs than we now enjoy. 
Thus have they fhown forth the 
folly of their own minds, and ecn- 
deavoured to interrupt the tran- 
quillity of others, by vain murmur- 
ings, originating in difcontent, and 
ending in impiety. 

From ignorance of their own 
frame, and of the nature and powers 
of the human mind, arifes this dif- 
pofition. They know not the man- 
ner in which the foul is affected by 
the body, or the body by the ele- 
ments that furround it; Nor do they 
form any juft idea of the various 
relations that fubfift between the 
various ranks of being in the uni- 
verfe, or of the fecret communica- 
tion the one has with,the other. 

To trace the frame and conftitu- 
tion of human nature, from firft 
principles to vifible effeéts, is a tafk 
too arduous for the moft acute phi- 
lofopher. But a little attention to 
the fubje&, will fhew us that much 
of the pleafure we enjoy is produced 
by the combinations of variety; and 
a conftant fucceffion of objects, 
cither new in themfelves, or pre- 
jented to us under different ar- 
rangements, and new modifications. 
Thefe form the molt enlivened 

art of nature’s animated fcenery, 
and beft exhibit the excellence and 
beauty of her works. By exciting 
a conitant fucceflion of new ideas, 
they accelerate the flight of that 
time which would otherwife appear 
tedious. By keeping ihe faculties 
in employment, their vigour 1s pre- 
ferved, and the mind is kepi from 


finking into the langor of ina&tivity, 
From the hope and expeftation of 
joys yet unexperienced, arife the 
defire of life, and the efforts to pres 
ferve it. As every day brings 
forth fomething new to us, we view 
its approach with pleafure. But, 
were the prefent ftate of nature one 
undiftinguifhed uniform aifemblage 
of the fame objects, thefe hopes and 
pleafures could not exift. The 
journey of life, fhort as it is, would 
then become tedious, and prefent 
no other profpe& than that of a dull 
unmeaning void. 

From ignorance fprings the pride 
of little minds, They prefume to 
find fault with the univerfa! plan, 
although fo {mall a part of it lies 
within the limits of their compres 
henfion, What low and groveling 
fentiments muft thofe entertain of 
deity, who have the folly and pres 
fumption, thus to arraign that wif. 
dom which eftablifhed and preferves 
the beautiful order. and variety, 
that continually fhine forth in every 
part of his works, 

The impiety of fuch condu& is 
no lefs evident than its folly, when 
we refle& on our own blindnefs, 
and weaknefs, the ftate of depen- 
dency in which we are placed, and 
the duties we owe to the Great Aus 
thor and Source of all. He whois 
perfeét in wifdom as well as power, 
has eftablifhed thofe laws, by which 
every change in the elements, and 
revolution of the fealons, take 
piace. It is by his appointment 
that nature walks her beauteous 
round, and conftantly performs her 
{tated operations. To fuppofe, then, 
that the laws of his providence are 
defective, or that finite beings can 
amend them, betrays fuch a degree 
of impious folly, as we would think 
it impoffible for man to arrive at, 
did not his own tongue proclaim it, 
The various viciffitudes of created 
things excite in us the highelt fens 
fations of pleafure as well as pain; 
and if they fometimes fo elevate the 
billows as to caufe a momentaty 
tempeft in the ocean of life, they: 
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alfo prevent the ftill worfe con{e- 
quence of its becoming noxious by 
ftagnation. . ; 

The human mind is formed for 
attivity and duration, It cannot, 
even now, be happy in the torpor 
of indolent repole: And _ perhaps, 
asit rifes through the various de- 
grees of perfection, and ftages of 
exiftence, its a¢tivity may for ever 
increafe. The intelleétual capaci- 
ties of man grafp at fomething be- 
yond the limits of this world; his 
hopes extend to other regions of 
exiltence. The mind cannot, there- 
fore, long dwell with pleafure on a 
fingle object or a fingle theme ; but 

anting after new difcoveries in 
Erouledge, is continually in fearch 
of a fucceffion numerous as its de- 
fires, and endlefs in their variety. 
To fatisfy thefe defires, in the pre- 
fent ftate of being, the boundlefs 
variety of nature, and the conftant 
ficceffion of day and night, of fum- 
mer and winter, of {pring time and 
of harveft, feem to have been ap- 


pointed. Thefe changes conftitute 
much of our fenfitive happinefs, 
ahd furnifh the means of exercifing 
our intelletual powers with im- 


provement and delight. Without 
this alternate change we fhould 
foon feel the langor of fatiety be- 
come intolerable, and be deprived 
of a great part of that happinels we 
tow enjoy. 

It would be a very proper confi- 
deration for thofe difcontented be- 
ings, whom God himfelf cannot 
pleafe, and whofe vain conceit 
prompts them to “ call imperfection 
what they fancy fuch,” would they 
refle whether the remedy they pro- 
pofe, could remove the fuppoted in- 
convenience. 

It is generally thought, that every 
fucceffiye feafon has its peculiar 
advantages, and affords its peculiar 
pleafures: And the language of 
wildom, is, That all unitedly con- 
{pire to form the grand aggregate of 
beauty and felicity enjoyed by fen- 
fible and virtuous minds in the pre- 


fent ftate of being. Addifon has 
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remarked, with equal piety’ and 
truth, that, ‘* The creation-is a per- 
petual feaft to the mind of a good 
man.” To the truth of this pofition 
every good man will affent, not only 
from its reafonablenefs, but from the 
concurring teftimony of his own 
experience, 

Whenever he*fteps afide from the 
fcenes of bufinefs and of folly, and 
contemplates the objeéts that fur- 
round him in their native beauty 
and order, an endlefs field of enter- 
tainment lies open before him. The 
vales are clothed with verdure, and 
enameled with flowers of a thoufand 
forms and hues: The hills crowned 
with woods, or frowning with a 
wild magnificence, fublimely rife 
around him. He fees innumerable 
tribes of being, beautiful in their 
order, and happy in their {phere. 
His ears are faluted with the warb- 
ling of birds, the waving of the fos 
liage, and the gurgling of waters, 
Surrounded thus with beauty, and 
with harmony, can he fail to par- 
take of the general joy, or hefitate 
to join in the general tribute of 
praife to the great and glorious Au- 
thor of his being? No, furely, In- 
fenfible indeed muft that mind be, 
who. does not feel itfelf impelled, 
by fenfations of gratitude and joy, 
to join the general chorus, and fay 
with Milton, ’ 

Thefe are thy glorious works, Parent of 

good ! 

Almighty ! thine this univerfal frame, 

Thus wond’rous fair. ; 

Every feafon affords its peculiar 
pleafures. If {pring, arrayed in the 
gaiety of youth and beauty, affeéts us 
with the moft lively fenfations, and 
fuggelts the moft enlivening hopes, 
the fummer animates and gives them 
additional maturity and vigour, The 
riches and mildnefs of autumn af- 
ford pleafure {carcely inferior to the 
gayer feafons ; while winter furnifhes 
the united fatisfa€tion arifing from 
recolleétion, and of hope, from re- 
flection and anticipation. 

Even winter itfelf, which difcon- 
tent has reprefented as a feafon of 
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dreary wretchednefs, and barren of 
allethat is pleafing, is replete with 
real advantagesand peculiar beauties, 
The objetts it prefents are: {triking, 
and. aflord pleafure to every mind 
dif{poted to be pleafed with the works 
of its Creator Its effefts on us are 
equally beneficial. with thofe of 
milder feafons. The objeés peculiar 
to that. period of the year are no 
lefs beautiful in the eye of a philo- 
Jopher, than the gaiety of {pring and 
the luxuriance of fummer. | By the 
fréfis and {now the air is purified 
fiom _ thofe noxious. particles and 
vapours which. endanger -health ; 
and the earth is impregnated witha 
fufficient quantity of faline and 
nitrous matter, to loofen its cohe- 
fion,, and promot the progrefs of 
vegetation, Even the animal fy{tem 
receives the greateft advantage from 
the return of winter. Languid and 
enervated by the heat of iummer, 
fatigued with the toils of autumn, 
the blood and juices circulate too 
faintly, and the body wantsa ftimulus 
to regulate and increaie the diforder- 


THE 


O mention thofe who left no- 
thing behind them to fatisfy 
the undertaker, were an endiefs tafk. 
Agrippa dicd in a workhoule ; 
Cervantes is fuppofed to have died 
with hunger; Camoens was de- 
prived of the neceflaries of life, and 
is believed to have perifhed in the 
ftreets. 

The great Taffo was reduced to 
fuch a dilemma, that he was obliged 
to borrow acrown from a friend, 
to fubfift through the week. He 
alludes to his diflrefs in a pretty 
fonnet which he addrefies to his 
cat, entreating her to affift him, 
during the night, with the luftre of 
her cyes— 


POVERTY or 


From Curiofties 
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Rajfhue/s of cenfuring the Laws of Creation, 


ed ftate, and interrupted motion of 
its fluids and organs. But by ihe 
fharpnefs and keen ativity of win. 
ter air, the folids are brated up to 
their proper tone, the elaftic {prin 
of the fibres is increafed, and’ the 
whole animal ceconomy is réftéréd 
to order: Hence perhaps it is that 
the focial and dometlic pleafures ate 
relifhed in an higher degree durin 
winter than in any other feafon, The! 
mind feems more colleéted within 
itfelf, ard 1s capable of aé€ting ‘with 
greater vigour than in feafons where 
its attention is broken and divided 
among a multiplicity of exterior ob 
jects, 

Thus it appears that every feafon, 
as well as obje&t, is beautiful and 
ufeful in itsorder, To contemplate 
this order and beauty is a noble and 
beneficial employment. By purfuing 
it we increafe our own happinefs, atid 
find ample reafon to join in the de 
claration made by the Almighty, 
when, having furveyed all his won- 
derful works, he pronounced thém. 
very good, ig 
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of Literature. 


THE 


“Non avendo candele per ifcrivere i fudi 

verfi!?? div 
having no candle by which he could 
fee to write his veries! 


The illuftrious Cardinal Bens. 


tivoglio, the ornament of Italy and. 
of literature, languifhed, in his old 
age, in the moft diftrefsful poverty}, 
and, having fold his palace to fatisfy 
his creditors, left nothing behind 
him but.his reputation, 

Le Sage refided in a little cottage 
on the borders of Paris, and fupplied’ 
the world with thair moft agreeable 
romances; while he never knew 
what it was to poffefs any moderate 
degree of comfort in pecuniary mab 
ters, ti 
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BRIFISH PUBLICATIONS, 


Travets IN Evrope, Asta, AND 
America. Performed between the 
“Years1770 and 1779. By CLP. 
Thunberg, M. D. 


well known by various writ- 
ings, and particularly by his Flora 
Japonica. His travels were written 
in his native language, the Swedifh, 
and have been well received on the 
continent, in the places where they 
have been tranflated. ; 

Mr. Thunberg’s travels in Eu- 
rope we fhall pafs over, and proceed 
to the period of his embarking in a 
Dutch Eaft-India fhip, in 1791.— 
His remarks on the voyage to the 
Cape, are principally confined to 
the confequences attending the want 
of care of the Dutch Company’s 
foldiers, wha died in vaft numbers. 
Gur author’s obfervations at the 
Cape have been already given to 
the world by Vaillant, Sparrman, 
and other voyagers. 

Having been liberally treated at 
the Cape, and enabled to profecute 
his travels by the lovers of natural 
hiftory there and in Holland, our 
author fet fail thence on March 2, 
1775, in a fhip bound for Batavia, 
where he arrived on May 18. ‘This 
place, alfo, is fo well known from 
the defcriptions of voyagers of 
various countries, that his three 
months’ ftay in it affords no impor- 
tant new information. Ile was re- 
ceived with great kindnefs by thole 
to whom he was recommended, and 
obtained the appointment of fur- 
geon to the largeft of the fhips def- 
uned for Japan, with the privilege 
of accompanying the commiflioner 
in’ his embafly to the Japanefe court, 
ashis phyfician. He left Batavia on 
June 20, and arrived off Nagafaki 
harbour in Japan, Auguft 44. Some 
furious particulars of the fufpicious 
policy of the Japanefe are related, 


Vote Xil, 


se author of thefe Travels is 


which does not appear fuperfluous 
when they have to deal with Dutch- 
men ; as the following circumftance 
will prove: 


We now perceived a boat coming from 
fhore to meet us. The captain therefore 
drefied himfelf in a blue filk coat, trimmed 
with filver lace, made very large and wide, 
and ftuffed and furnifhed in front with a 
large cufhion. This coat has for many 
years paft been ufed for the purpofe of 
fmuggling prohibited wares into the coun- 
try, as the chief and the captain of the thip 
were the only perfons who were exempted 
fronr being fearched, The captain gene- 
rally made three trips in this coat every day 
from the fhip to the factory, and was free 
quently fo loaded with goods, that when 
he went to fhore, he was obliged to be fup- 
ported by two failors, one under each arm. 
By thefe means the captain derived a con- 
fiderable profit annually from the other 
officers, whote wares he carried in and out, 
together with his own, for ready money, 
which might amount to feveral thoufand 
rixdollars. 


This profitable traffic, however, 
was now at an end, Strif& orders 
were received from court to fearch 
the captain as well as others, and to 
make him lay afide his furtout : 


Thefe ftri&t orders were iffued from the 
court in confequence of a difcovery that 
was made in the year 1772, when the Burg, 
having been abandoned by her crew, had 
dyiven afhore on the coaft of Japan, and, on 
difcharging her cargo, was found to have 
on board a great quantity of prohibited 
goods, which principally belonged to the 
captain and the chief, 

The Burg was, as before-mentioned, in 
3772, fo leaky, in cantequence of the fevere 
gales fuftained on her paflage to this place, 
that, on 3 counci] being held upon her, 
fhe was abandoned; and it was confi- 
dered as fo certain that the would fink in 
a fev hours, that fhe was not fet on fire, 
agreeably to the company’s orders in fuch 
cafes. Notwithftanding this, the hip drave 
for feveral days towards the thore of Sat- 
fuma, where fhe was found by the inhabi- 
tants, and towed into Nagaiaki harbour. 
The Japanefe having thus the fhip at theit 
difpotal, difcovered all her corners and 
hiding places, as alfo 4 great number of 
chefts helonging to the principal officers, 
which woge full of the meit prohibited 
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goods, and marked with their names. 
‘They were particularly provoked on find- 
ing a cheft, belonging to the chief, full of 
ginfeng-root, which is by.no mcans allowed 
to be imported into the country. The chcit 
therefore, with its contents, was burnt be- 
tore the gate of the factory. 

Befides the difgrace accruing to the chief 
frem being fearched, the’ captain lofes a 
confiderable fum yearly that he gained by 
fmuggling for the other officers, and the 
officers aye deprived of the profit they made 
by their wares. 

For many years paft the captain was not 
only equipped with the wide turtout above 
deicribed, but alfo wore large and capacicus 
breeches, in which he catried contraband 
wares afhore. Thefe, however, were fuf- 
pested, and confequently laid afide; and 
the coat, the laft refource, was now, to tlie 
owner’s great regret, to be taken off. It 
was droll enough to fee the aftonifhment 


which the fudden reduction in ‘the fize of 


our bulky captain exeited in the major part 
of the ignorant Japanefe, who before had 
always imagined that all our captains were 
a¢tually as fat and lufty as they appeared 
to be. ; ae th 

The ftate of the Dutch at Japan, 
cooped up as clofe prifoners in a 
{mall ifland, ts little favourable to 
one who wifhes to obtain informa- 
tion of the natural and civil hiftory 
of that fingular country. Profeffor 
Thunberg, however, appears to have 
made the beft poffible ufe of his 
fituation. He drew up, by means 
of the interpreters, a vocabulary of 
the Japanefe language, which he has 
inferted ; and he obtained a perfect 
knowledge of the Dutch commerce 
here—concerning which we fhall 
copy an infiruétive paffage: 


The Duteh and the Chinefe are the only 
nations thar are futk-red to trade to Japan. 
The Dutch now feta hither snnualty two 
fhips oily, Which are fitrcd ont at Batavia 
in thé ‘month of June, and return at the 
latter end of the year. “The principal arti- 
étes carried from héeuce are Japan copper, 
raw camphor, and lacquered “wobd-work 2 
porcelain, filks, rice, fakki; ana for, mdke 
a very inconfiderable part’ of the- private 
trade.’ ‘The copper, which contains more 
gold, and ts fier then any other in the 
wortd, is calt into bars fix inches long, and 
a Singer thick, Hut on one fide, “and cohvex 
on the other,’ and of a fine bright colour: 
Thefe bars, amounting to racib. in weight, 
put into wooden boxes, and each fhip’s 
load contitts of frx or feven thoufand fuch 
che@s. ‘fhe articles which the Ditch Com. 








pany fent this year were a large quantity 
of foft fugurs, elephants teeth, fappans 
wood for dying, alfo a layge quantity of 
tin and lead, and a finall quantity of bay. 
iron, fine chintzes of various forts, Dutch 
cloths of different colours and degrees of 
finenefs, thalloons, filks, cloves, tortoife: 
fhell, China root, and Coftus ‘Arabicus, 
The tew articles which were-brought in by 
private perfons, confifted of faffyon, Venice 
treacle, Spanifh liquorice, rattans, fpeda. 
cles, locking~-glafles, watches, unicorns 
horns, and the like. For the Company's 
account was imported a certain fum of mo. 
ney in filver ducatoons, but private perfons 
were not fuffcred to carry in any coin, ale 
though the importation of it might haye 
been attended with fomie profit. 

It appears that the trade of the 
Dutch, and their profirs and pri- 
vileges, have been latterly much 
curtailed. Sufpicion is, in faét,the 
leading principle of the Japanefe, 
to which they facrifice all opportu. 
nities of enriching and aggrandizing 
themfelves, They ftrive to reftrain 
rather than to encourage all. cop- 
nections with foreign nations, and 
ufe the utmoft care in excluding 
every thing which may_caufe<an 
aflimilation of themfel ves with ftran- 
gers. We are forry that the events 
of the world do not fuffer us to cons 
demn this policy in proportion to 
the apparent narrownefs of it. It 
was with much difficulty that our 
traveller could obtain permiffion to 
botanize about Nagafaki, and. he 
was then watched by a train of at- 
tendants. 

The noted cuftom in. Japan of 
trampling on the crofs is thus de 
{cribed; 

A few days after the Japanefe new year's 
day, the horrid ceremony was performed 
ot trampling on fuch images as’ repfrelent 
the crofs, and the Virgin Mary with the 
child. Thefe images, which aye made of 
calt copper, are faid ‘to be about twelve 
inches in Jength. This ceremony is per 
formed ‘for the purpofe of imprinting on 
every one an abhorrence and hatred of thé 
Chriftian do@rine, and of the Portuguefe, 
Who attempted to prepagate that dodtrine, 
and at the fame time to ‘dilcover, whethet 
avy remains of it be yet left in any Japae 
uefe. “Che trampling is’ performed in fuch 
placcs, as were formerly moft frequented 
by the Ciiriftians. In the town of Nagas 
faki, it Continues for-the fpace of- fout 
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alayss after which period, the images are 
carried to the adjacent places, and at laft 
are laid by till the following year. Every 
one, except the governor and his train, even 
the {malleft child, is obliged to be:prefent 
at this ceremony 5 but that the Dutch, as 
fome have been pleafed, to infinuate, are 
obliged to trample on thete images, is not 
frue. At every place, overfeers are prefent, 
who affemble the people by rotation in 
certain houfes, calling over every one by his 
name in due order, and fecing that every 
thing is duly performed. Adults walk 
over the images troin one fide to the other, 
and children in arms are put with their 
feet on them. 


. We moreover learn that, as foon 
as the Dutch fhips arrive, the crews 
are obliged to deliver up all their 
Bibles and prayer-books, which are 
then nailed down in a chelt, and 
are not returned till their departure. 
Such is the refult of an attempt to 
ropagate religion by fraud and 
orce. Whatan inftruative leffon! 

In March 1776, the Dutch am- 
baflador fet owt on his journey to 
the court of Jedo, accompanied by 
his fecretary, and the Profeflor as 
phyfician, with no other Europeans, 
but with a train of 200 Japanele as 
interpreters, fervants, &c. The 
gentlemen travelled in covered 
chairs carried by men; and every 
thing relative to their. route and 
lodging was fo fixed, that they had 
not the {malleft degree of free- 
agency left. Hence the journey, 
though a long and extentive onc, 
could be produétive of little pro- 
portional information. Several cu- 
rious particulars, however, which 
fell under the writer’s obflervation, 
enliven and diverfify his journal. 
With fome of thefe we fha!! treat 
the reader, - by ok 

The roads of the country are faid 
to be broad, kept in good condition, 
and even occationally {wept and 
watered, ‘They, are furnifhed with 
mile-ltones, all mealured, from onc 
point in the capital, and with direc- 
tion-pofts. .The mode of travelling 
is thus-defcribed : : 

No wheel-carriagés are to be found in 
®his country for the fervice of travellers ; 
therefore, all thofe that are poor; traves on 
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foot, and fuch as are able to pay, either ride 
on horfe-back, or are carried in kangoes or 
norimons. Inftead of their long night- 
gowns, they often wear trowfers, or linen 
breeches, which reach down to the calves ; 
and travelling foldiers tie thefe half-way 
up their thighs. Such as ride, make, for 
the moft part, a ftrange figure; as, fre. 
quently, feveral perfons are mounted on 
one horfe, fometimes a whole family. In 
this cafe, the man is feateé@ on the faddle, 
with his legs laid forward over the hort{e’s 
neck ; the wife occupies a bafket made faft 
to one fide of the faddle, and one or more 
children are placed in another bafket on the 
other fide: a perfon always walks before 
to lead the horfe by the bridle. People of 
property are carried in a kind of fedan 
chairs, that differ trom each other in point 
ot fize and ornament, according to the dif. 
ferent rank of the owners, and, confequent- 
ly, in point of expence. The wortt fort 
are {mail, infomuch that one is obliged to 
fit in them with one’s feet under the feat; 
they are open on all fides, covered with a 
fmall root, and are carried by two men. 
The kangoes, more commonly called ka- 
goes, are covered in, and clofed on the 
fides ; but they are almoft fquare, and tar 
from being elegant. The largeft and hande 
fomeft are cailed norimons, are ufed by 
perfons in the higher departments of office, 
and are borne by feveral men. At theinns 
in every town and village, there is a number 
of men who offer their fervices to the tra- 
veller. 

Thefe norimons and kango-bearers can 
carry very heavy burthens to a great dif. 
tance, and not only travellers but goods, 
which they cariy tied to each end of a pole 
or bamboo acrots their fhoulders; they ge. 
nerally goa Japanefe mile (or league) in an 
hour, and from ten to twelve of thefe miles 
in a day. 

The country is highly cultivated; 
infomuch that, in many parts, there 
was {carcely a weed left for the em- 
ployment of our botaniit, The corn 
is det in rows, in {mall beds, fure 
rounded by ditches, giving to the 
whole the appearance of a garden. 
Rice is fown in grounds, which, by 
means Of a railed border, can: be 
overflowed at pleafure. The popu- 
lation is very great, large villages 
and towns clofely fucceeding each 
other. Some of the towns are very 
large; but, in eflimating their fize, 
we meet with fome difficulties. .. It 
is faid of Mraco, the ancient capital 
of the empire, the prefent feat of 
the Dairi, or eccigha'tical emperor, 
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and the largeft commercial town in 
Japan,* that it is fituated in a plain 
about four’ leagues in length, and 
half aleague in breadth. This gives 
the idea of a place’of moderate big- 
nefs..:On “the other hand, Jedo, 
the capital of ‘the fecular emperor, 
is reported to be of the enormous 
fize of 21 hdlirs walk, or 21 French 
leagues in circumference; and we 
are told of a fire in it, which, in 
the fpace of a day and a half, laid 
wafte an extent of fix leagues by 
three. The emperor's palace is faid 
to occupy a fpace of five leagues 
round. Thefe wonderful dimen- 
fions appear incompatible with the 
view of the whole town, which the 
author mentions to have taken from 
a height. How could a tra@ of 
building, twenty miles in diameter, 
be viewed from one fpot? ‘The 
jireets are ftraight and broad; the 
houfes are not more than two {tories 
high, but, as it appears, are conti- 
guous. f 

The journey to Jedo, including a 
voyage, took up about feven weeks; 
the bufinefs of the embafly was very 
foon difpatched, indeed; for it con- 
fifted in an audience, at which the 
ambaflador alone was admitted, who 
made an obeifance at 30 paces dif- 
tance, and then immediately retired. 
The annual vifit to Jedo is there- 
fore rather an expenfive burthen, 
than an honour, to the Dutch; and 
the Chinete merchants are happy to 
be excufed from it. 

The profe {on of the author gain- 
ed him many vifits from the learned 
men and phyfcians of the capital, 
Aftronomy appears to be the fa- 
vourite objet of the former: but 
they are not yet arrived at the fkill 
of calculating an eclipfe to any ac- 
curacy. The medical tribe are ig- 
norant of every thing which we 
think fundamental in phyfic; and, 
notwithftanding the very laudable 

ains which the author took to in- 
Pratt them, during his month’s 
flay, we cannot but think that he 
prefumed too much on their im- 
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quantity of corrofive fublimate for 
the cure of the dues venerea, a 
The remainder of the volume de... 
fcribes the return from Jedo, and 
gives a fummary of the author, 
obfervations on the country, the. 
people, their manners, language, 
arts, &c. : 


We fthall trefpafs no farther in . 
quotation than to copy the deferip. 


tion of the perfons of the Japanete; 
for, in exteriors, we have full con. 
fidence in our author; 


The people of this nation are well made, 
active, free and eafy in their motions, with 


ftout limbs, although their ftrength is not 


to be compared to that of the northern ins 
habitants of Europe. 
iniddling fize, and in general not very cor. 
pulent; yet I have feen fome that were 
fufficiently fat. They are of a yellowith 


colour all over, fometimes bordering on 


brown, and fometimes on white. 


The 


lower clafs of people, who in fummer, , 


when at work, lay bare the upper part of 
their bodies, are fun-burnt, and confe: 
quently brown. Ladies of diftinction, who 


feldom go out in the open air without be-. - 


ing covered, are perfectly white. It is by, 
their eyes that, like the Chinefe, thefe 
people are diftinguifhable. Thefe organs 


have not that rotundity which thofe of)’ 


other nations exhibit, but are oblong, fmall;.. 
and are funk deeper in the head, in confe. 
quence of which thefe people have almoft 
the appearance of being pink-cyed. In 
other retpects their eyes are dark brown, or 
rather black, and the eye-lids form in the? 
great angle of the eye a deep furrow, which 


makes the Japanete look as if they were , 


fharp-fighted, and difcriminates them from 
other nations. The eye-brows are alfo 
placed fomewhat higher. Their heads are’ 
in general Jarge, and their necks fhort, their 
hair black, thick, and fhining, from the 
ule they make of oils. Their. nofes, al- 
though not flat, are yet rather thick and 
hort. 


As to the Profeffor’s account of 


the genius and difpofition of jhe. . 


Japanefe, we muft confefs that it ap 
pears to us fo utterly void of philo- 


fophical precifion and. fagacity, that... 


we fhall pafs it over; though, in 
fatt, information on thofe points is 
the moft valuable which a traveller 
can bring home. 
think of a writer who tells-us_that 
“liberty ts the foul of the Japanefe,¥: 


provement, when he left them a without giving us a fingle fatt-t6 


fhew 





The men are of the . 


What can we; ; 
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yey that’ they Rave the lealt idea 
of fuch a bleffing? while, on the 
contrary, every circumftance an- 
gounces defpotifm, reftraint, and 
rofound fubmiflion of body and 
mind, It is probable that the fe- 
vere and exaé&t admitiiftration of the 
laws, equally bearing on all claffes, 
may protect the lower from the op- 
preflion of the higher; and fo far 
one of the great purpofes of civil 
focitty is anfwered. A populous 
and well-cultivated country, pof- 
felled of many of the conveniences 
of life, announces regularity, order, 
and amild fyftem of government. 
The Japanefe are probably in as 
happy a condition as man, without 
the cultivation of the higher and 
nobler qualities of his nature, can 
cafily attain. ; 

Refpetting the fubjelt of natural 
hilory, which the reader. will in 
courfe conne& with the name of 
Thunberg, the author obferves in 
his -preftace—‘* I have carefully 
avoided introducing into this narra- 
tivé any prolix defcriptions (and par- 
ticularly in Latin) of animals or 
plants, for fear of tiring out the pa- 
tience of the generality of my 
readers 3 but, for the ule of botanifts 
and.zoologifts, L.have thought pro- 
per,to pnbdlifh them in feparate 
works (Flora Faponica, ec.); ftill, 
however, I have taken care, as far 
asitmight be done, to, diftinguith 
them. by their proper and genuine 
names.” ee 

NotwithRtanding that our opinion 
of Profeflor Thunberg, as a voyage- 
writer, is not very high, we can 
fafely recommend his work as con- 
tining many new and curious fatts 
derived from his own obfervation, 
and bearing all the marks of vera- 
city. With regard to the tranfla- 
lion; we conceive it to be dn the 
whole faithful, and adequaie to the 
original, ‘though there ara various 
alages in which the fente istnani- 
Ey miftaken cr¢eontufed. A very 
unpleafant inelegance, in the jour- 
na part of the work, isthe aimoft 
conttént ule ofthe paittime for the 
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prefent—were, had, grew, inftead of 
are, have, grow, &c. by which-the 
meaning is in fome places quite 
altered, This fault we have betore 
feen, particularly in tranflations 
trem the northern languages, , 

The few plates which oceur in 
thefe volumes, and théd@ecution of 
the typographical part, donot therit 
particular commendation; and the, 
want of maps is a material defi- 
ciency. 


Tue History o*8 tHe Orrern, 
PROGRESS, AND TERMINATION 
OF THE AMERICAN War. By 
C. Stedman. In 2 Vols, ato. 


[Continued from page 230.) 


The author commences his fecond 
volume with confidering the effetis 
of the furrender of Saratoga, 


The furrender of Saratoga forms a me- 
movable cera in the hiftory of the Ainerican 
war. Although the fuccets of the Britidh 
arms had not been fo brilliant, nor the pro- 
grefs made in repretfing the iprit of reveit 
fo confiderable, as either the magnitude of 
the force employed under Sir William 
Howe, or the military character of that ye- 
neral, gave reafon to expect; fill, upoa 
the whole, until the unfortunate expedition 
from Canaca, the advantages that had been 
gained were on the fide of Great-Britain. 

Whenever the Britifh and American 
armies had been oppofed to each other in 
the field, the fuperiority of the former was’ 
confpicuous in every thing, and, in general, 
even in numbers. ® The Americans therm- 
felves, impreffed with an opinion ef their 
own inferiority, were difpirited; and it’ 
was with reluctance that they ever attempt- 
ed to engage the Britith troops upon equal, 
or even neatly equal, terms. But fo un- 
Common an event as the capture of a whole 
army of their enemies animated them with 
freth ardour, invigorated the exertions af 
the congrets, leffened in the mind of the 
American toldicr the high opinion which 
he had entertained of Britith valour and 
difcipline, and infpired hi:n with a juier 
ecnfidence in himlelf. 

The contequences, however, which this 
event produced in Europe were of .ttill 
greaterinoment. In Great-Britain the mott 
fanguine expectations had been railed from 
the Canada expedition, the rapid fuccets of 
which, in its firit Rages, feemed to promife 
the mett fortunate luc, A junction of 
the northern army, with that at New. York 
was confidently expected; and. it was 


hoped 
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hoped that by this jun@ion a decifive blow 
would be given to the rebellion, by cutting 
off the northern from the middle and 
Southern. coldnies. The Britifh nation, 
elevated with fuch hopes, and encouraged 
to cherith them by the firft intelligence 
from Canada, which brotight an account 
of the almoft inftantancous- reduction of 
‘Ficonderoga,, and the deftrnétion or cap- 
‘urg-of the provincial naval force in Lake 
Champlain, fuffered proportionate difap- 
pointment upon hearing of the ultimate 
tailure of the expedition and the total lofs 
of the army. But if the difappointment of 
the nation was great, that of the miniftry 
was ftill greater; and in a fit of defpon- 
dency, it would feem, they’ determined, 
for the fake of peace, and of getting rid of 
atroublefome and expenfive war, to give 
wp every thing for which they had origi- 
nally contended. To the furprife of all; 
and to the no fmall mortification of thofe 
who had hitherto zealoufly fupported the 
meafureés of adminiftration, the minifter in 
the month of February introduced two biils 
into the Houfe of Commons, which were 
putied through both houtes of parliament 
with great difpatch, and received the royal 
aflent on the 11th of March. By the firft 
‘of thefe the duty payable on tea imported 
into America, which was the orlginal caufe 
of difpute, was repealed, anda legiflative 
declaration was made, that the king and 
parliament of Great-Britain would not in 
future impofe any tax or duty whatfocver 
payable in the colonics, except only fuch 
as thould be necefiary for the regulation of 
trade, and in fuch cafe that the nett pro- 
duce of thé duty fo impofed fhould be ap- 
plied to the particular ufe of that colony in 
which it fhould be collected, in the fame 
mianner as other duties collected under the 
authority of the affemblies. By the other 
of thefe aéts, authority was given to the 
king to appoint commiffioners with’ full 
powers to treat, confult, and agree, with 
any affemblies of men whatfoever in Ame- 
fica, and even with individuals, concerning 
any grievances exifting in the government 
of any of the colonies, or in the laws of 
Great-Britain extending to them, concern- 
ing any contributions to be furnifhed by 
the coloiies, and concerning any other re~ 
gulations which might be for the common 
good’ of both countries; with a provifo, 
however, that fuch an agreement fhould 
not be binding until ratified by parliament. 
But in the following inftances the commil- 
fioners were to be invefted with abfolute 
power, exercifeable however according to 
their difcretion, for proclaiming a ¢eflation 
of hoftilities by fea and iand, for opening 
an intercourfe with the mother-country, 
for fufpending the operation of all as of 
_partliament relating to the North American 





colonies pafied fince the yoth of Febriary, 


1763, and for granting pardans to all de- 
feriptions of perions. 
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Never, perhaps, was there 2 -mey 
during the whole of the Britith hittory, ; 
which the nation had greater caufe me " 
tification than at the time of paffin dee 
acts : and it will be difficult to defend “. 
minifters of that day againft the imputa’ . 
of cither want of wifdom or want of Pikes 
nefs. If what was now Propofed w, r 
right meafure, it oucht.to have been wot H 
at firft, and before the fword was sigue’ 
on the other hand, if the claims of “sl 
mother-country over her eclonies were ogi 
ginally worth contending for, the réoph 
and refources of the nation were not Hy: 
far exhaufted as to juttify minifters edo 
linquifhing them without a further fru le 
But fuch was the difappointment in tite 
quence of the failure of the expedition fron 
Canada, and fo great an alteration had it 
produced in the opinions of thote who ¢ 
rected the councils of the nation, that the 
conceffions which had been repeatedly re. 
tuied to the petitions of the colonifts were 
now to be offered to them with arms in 
their hands; and they were even to. he 
courted and intreated to accept’ of them 

_ This moment of defpondence, humilias 
tion, and debafement, was feized by the 
court of Vertailles to give a fatal blowto 
the overgrown power of her rival. * Ever 
fince the commencement of the rebellion 
the American colonifts had been encouraged 
in their revolt by fecret aflurances of-af. 
fiftance from the court of France, and by 
fupplies of money, arms, and ammunition 
clandeftinely conveyed to them. The 
French were in the mean time making pe. 
parations ; and their original ‘defign was, 
probably, to abftain from an open declan. 
tion, until Great-Britain and her colonies 
had mutually weakened gach other in their 
civil contention.. But the difafter which 
happened to Gencral Burgoyne’s atmy 
and the confequent conciliatory mealures 
about to be adopted by the Britith cabinet, 
at laft obliged them to throw off the-mafk, 
They knew that the Americans, notwith. 
ftanding their fuccefs at Saratoga, ftillda 
boured under very great difficulties; and 
that, for want of internal refources, whilf 
their forein trade was almoft annihilated 
by the .Britith cruilers, it was impofible 
for them, without affiftance, to keepare. 
Spectable army in the field for <any length 
of time; and ‘they dreaded, : left, under 
fuch unpromifitig circumftarices, they fhould 
be induced to.accept the very liberal terms 
which they knew were to be offered to 
them. To prevent this, and to defeatithe 
effect of the conciliatory meafures about 
be adopted by the Britifh cabinet, two 
treaticagwere now entcred into between the 
French King and the thirteen revolted qola 
nies ; one of commerce, and another of de- 
fentive-alliance ; which were finally-digned 
at Paris, the 6th of February,-in-the yea 
1778, oy she chevalier Gerard, in belalid 
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dhe French king, ‘and by Dr. Franklin, Silas 
Deane, and Arthur Lee, in behalf of the 
american colonies. ‘The firft of thee, as 
it§ titlé imports, was intended to regulate 
the commerce to be carried on between the 
cuuntries of the contracting paitics; and 
the principal object of the other was to fe- 
que the fovereignty and independence of 
the revolted colonies ; it being ftipulated, 
that if a war in confequence of this treaty 
fhould break out between Great-Britain 
and France, the two contracting parties 
fhould mutually affift each other according 
10 their power and ability, and that peace 
gould not be made without the confent of 
poth, nor until the fovereignty and inde- 
endence of the colonies, both in matters 
of government and commerce, fhould be 
either exprefsly or tacitly acknowledged by 
the king of Great-Britain. 


-The following 1s Mr. Stedman’s 
account of the {cheme formed by 
General Arnold for delivering an 
important pott into the hands of the 
Brith army, which occafioned the 
Jamented fate of Adjutant-General 
Major André. . 


Whilft General Washington was abfent 
ftom his army upon this fervice, a deep- 
jaid fcheme was formed by one of his own 
officers, for delivering up to Sir Henry 
Clinton the ftrong poit of Weft Point, in 
the high lands upon the North River, the 
pofleffion of which would have nearly cut 
off all communication between the northern 
and middle colonics. The officer engaged 
ih this defign was the faraous General Ar- 
told, whofe fervices in the caufe of Ame- 
tita had been of the moft meritorious kind, 
and whofe brilliant actions in the field 
juttly raifed him to fuperior notice and re- 
gard. After the evacuation of Philadel- 
= by the Britifh troops in the year 1778, 
Ne was appointed to command the Ame- 
fican garrifon-that took poffeffion of it; and 
while he a¢ted in that capacity, had the 
misfortune to difguft many of the inhabi- 
fants, anc even to fall under the difpleafure 
of congrefs. He lived expenfively, and, as 
was fuppofed, confiderably beyond his 
ftated income; but he was at the fame 
time concerned in trading {peculations, and 
had hares in feveral privateers; and upon 
the profits expected from thofe adventures, 
he probably relied, as means of enabling 
him to keep up the ftate and ftyle of life 
hehad affumed ; he had alto claims agajn{t 
the public to a ‘confiderable amount; and 


* Upon the payment of them he depended as 


a fund to fatisfy tlie immediate demands 
of his creditors, who were beginning to be- 
tome importunate. But the trading {pe- 
tulations in which he had engaged proved 





», Miptoduat.ye j-his privateers were unfuce 
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cefsful; and a confidcrable portion of his 
demand againft the public was cut off, by 
the commiflioners appointed to examine 
his accounts. From the decifion of the 
commiffioners, General Arnold appealed to 
the congrefs, who appointed a committee 
of their own members to revife the fen- 
tence: but the committce of consrefs wefe 
even lefs tavourable to his views than the 
commiffioners, from whofe decifion he ha@ 
appealed. ‘They reportéd that the balance 
already allowed by the commiffioncrs was 
more than General Arnold was entitled to 
receive.. 

So many difappoihtments could not fail 
to ruffle a temper lefs irritable’ than-Ge- 
neral Arnold’s: recolle&ting his former 
fervices, he gave full fcope to his refenit. 
ment, and complained of ill-ufage and in- 
gratitude in terms better calculated to pio? 
voke than to mollify, and fuch as were 
peculiarly offenfive to congrefs. His ene. 
mies availed themfelves of his indifcretion 
to fwell the tide of popular clamour which 
already ran ftrongly againft him. A court- 
martial was appointed to examine into his 
conduct during his command in Philadel- 
phia, and by the fentence of that board it 
was in general terms reptehended, and 
himtelf fubjected to the mortification ‘of 
receiving a reprimand from Gencral Wafh- 
ington. 

From this moment it is fuppofed that 
Arnold formed the defign of quitting ‘the 
American fervice, and joining the Britifh ; 
and only dclayed the execution of his pur- 
pofe until an opportinity fhould offer’ of 
performjng tome eflential fervice to the 
power whjch he was about to join, that 
might render his acceffion of more impor- 
tance. A correfpondence was opened with 
Sir Henry Clinton: the delivering up the 
pofk at Weft Point, where Arnold now 
commanded, was the fervice he propofed 
to perform; and the interval of General 
Wathington’s abfence, when he went to 
confer with the French commanders, was 
the time appointed for finifhing the nego- 
ciation. ‘Tq facilitate the means of caryy- 
ing on the previous correfpondence, the 
Vultyre floop of war was ftationed in the 
North River, at fuch a diftance from Weft 
Point as to excite no fufpicion, but ‘near 
enough to ferve for the intended communi- 
cation; and as General Arnold required a 
confidential perfon te treat with, Major 
André, aid-du-camp to Sir Henry Clinton, 
and adjutant-general of the Britifh army, 
undertook to confer with him, and bring 
the negociation to a conclufion. For-this 
purpofe he repaired on board'the Vulture 
floop. At night," in purfuance of a pre- 
Vious arrangement, a boat from the.fhore 
carried him to the beach, where he met 
General Aynold; and day-light approach- 
ing before the bufinefs on which they had 
met was finally adjufted, Major André 
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was told rhat he muft be condufted to a 
place of tafety, and lie concealed until the 
following night, when he might return on 
YWoard the Vulture without the danger of 
deing difcovered. Vhe beach where the 
rft conference was held was without, but 
the place of faiety to which Major André 
was conduéted to lie concealed during the 
day, was withia the American out-pofts, 
againtft his intention, and without his know- 
igdge. Here,however, he remained with 
General Arnold during the day; and at 
night, the boatmen retufing to carry hin. 
en board the Vulture, becaufe fhe had 
thifted her pofition during the day, in con- 
fequence of a gun being brought to bear 
upon her from the fhore, he was reduced to 
the neceffity of endeavouring to make his 
way to New-York by land. Laying afide 
his regimentals, which he had hitherto 
worn, he put ona plain fuit of cloaths, and 
receiving a pafs from General Arnold, un- 
dex the afflumed name of John Anderfon, 
as if he had been fent down the country on 
public bufinefs, he fet out on his return to 
Wew-York. His paffport fecured him from 
interruption at the American out-poits ; 
and he had already paffed them all, and 
thought himfedf out of danger, when three 
American militia-men, who had been fent 
out to patrol near the road along which he 
travelled, fuddenly fpringing from the 
woods, feized the briale of his horfe and 
flopped him. The fuddennefs of the fur- 
prize fecms to have deprived Major André 
of his wonted prefence of mind; and, al- 
though aman of the greateft addrefs, he 
was entrapped by the rude finplicity of 
clowns. Having enquired tiom whe:ce 
they were, and being anfwercd, ** From 
Deiow ;’’ “* And fo,’ faid he, “Sam 1.” 
It was not long before he diicovered his 
miftake , but too late, it would appear, to 
remove the impreflion which his firft an- 
fwer had made. The men who had made 
hiny prifoner fearched him tor papers, and 
having taken from his boot a packet, in the 
kand-writing of Gencral Arnold, deter- 
nmiuned to carry him without delay to their 
couimanding officer. It was in vain that 
he cffered them a purle of gold and his 
watch, to fuffer him to pafs: his proniifes 
of an ample provifion, and geting them 
promotion, if they wonld accompany hun 
to New-York, were equally unavailing. 
The unfortunate Andre, afier thefe etforts 
ta regami his liberty, feenis to have been re- 
gavdicis of what might be his own fate, 
and was only anxious to fave General Ar- 
noid. Beiore the commandjng officer of 
the militia he continued to perfonate the 
fuppofed John Anderfon, and requefted 
that ametienger might be tent to General 
Arnold to acquaint him with his detenticn. 
A sueffenger boing accordingly difpatched, 
ant futficient time having elupfed tor Ce. 


peral Arnold to wake bis elvape, le io 
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longer difguifed his real name, and avowed 
himfelf to be Major André, adjutant.ge, 
neral of the Britifh army: he alfo wrote 
letter to General Wathington, in his real 
name, acquainting him that he was his pri. 
foner, and accounting for the difguife 
which neceffity had obliged him to affume 
The rneffage fent to General Arnold, an. 
nouncing the dctenfion of John Anderfoy, 
was fuflicient notice to him to provide = 
his own fafety: he quitted Weft Poing 
without delay, got on board the Vulture 
ffoop, and in her proceeded to New-York. 

In the mean time General Washington 
returned from his interview with the 
French commanders, and being informed 
of what had paffed during his abfence, to, 
gether with Arnold’s efcape, he reinforced 
the garrifon of Weft Point with a ftrong 
detachment from his army, and appointed 
a board of general officers, to enquire into 
and report upon the cafe of Major Andre, 
The candid, open, manly, and ingenious 
explanation of his condutt, given by Major 
Andié, before the beard of officers, im. 
prefied with admiration and eftcem even 
his enemies, who were about to thed his. 
blood. Difmiffing from his thoughts alf 
perfonal confideration of danger, he wag’ 
only anxious that the tranfaction in whick! 
he had been engaged, fhaded as it was by 
the intervention of untergunate circume 
flances, might be cicared trom obicurity, 
and appear in itg genuine colours, at leaf: 

': refpeét to his intention, which was 
S twccvug from. the paths of; 
honour. Put the board of officers fixing 
their attention upon the naked fa of hig 
beaig in difguyic within their lines, with. 
out perhaps duly coafidering the unfortuy 
nate train of incidents which unexpettedly 
and almcft unavoidably, led him into that 
fituation, were of opinion that ne came 
under the deicription, and ought to fufter 
the punifhinent, of a fpy. 

The concerp teit at New-York, in cone 
fequence of the capture of Major Andrey 
was in the mean time inconceivably great: 
bis gallantry as an officer, and amiable de: 
niganour as a man, had gained him not 
only the admisation, but the atietion, of 
the whole army; and the uncertainty. of 
his fate filled them with the deepeft anxiety, 
Sir Henry Cliiton, whafe efteem and tes 
gard he enjuyed in an canincnt degree, ing 
mediately opened a correfpondence with 
General Wathington, by means of a flag of 
truce, and urged every motive which jul 
tice, policy, ar huinanity, could fuggelt, ta 
induce a remiffion of the feutence. Finds 
ing his letters ineffectual, he fent out Gey 
neral Robertfon, with a flag, to confer upoy 
the fubiat with any officer that fhould b¢ 
appointed by General Wafhington, AR 


















interview took place between General Roe! 


bertfon and General Green, who had been 
prefidens of the court-martial, But all 
efor 
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efforts to fave the unfortunate André we 
inavailing: his doom was wicca 
fxed. The greatnefs of the danger whic , 
the American army had efcaped by the 
difcovery of Arnold’s plot before it was 
ripe for execution, feems to have it 
guifhed in the breaft of the inexorable 
Wathington every fpark of humanity that 
remained. Although entreated by a moit 
pathetic letter from Major André, written 
on the day previous to his execution, to 
change the mode of his death from that of 
acommon malefactor to one more correl- 
pondent to the feelings of a foidier, he 
would not condefcend to grant even this 
inconfiderable boon to the fupplication of 
his unfortunate prifoner: and on the 2d 
day of October, this accomplifhed young 
officer. met his fate, in the manner pre- 
feribed by his fentence, with a compofure, 
férenity, and fortitude, which altonifhed 
the beholders, and excited thofe emotions 
of fympathy that would have becn more 
honourably and humanely exercifed in 
averting than lamenting his fate. 


“Of the celebrated inveftment of 
York Town, which decided the con- 
tet between America.and Great- 
Britain, we have the following nar- 
ration ; 


Although the damage done to the Amc- 
yitans by the attack upon New London 
wasimmenfe, it was not of fufficient im- 
portance to ftop General Wathington in 
his progrefs to Virginia. The enterprize 
inwhich he was now engaged was of the 
uttioft moment. If fuccefsful, it would 
have a material influence in fhortening the 
duration of the war, and was not therefore 
tobe abandoned for any partial confidera- 
tion. whatever. The combined armies, 
after. paffing through Philadelphia, marched 
tothe head of Elk River, which fa!ls into 
the Chefapeak at its interior extremity. 
Tranfports from the French fleet were fent 
thither to receive them, and by the 25th of 
September the whole were landed in the 
neighbourhood of Williamfburgh, and 
joined the troops under the Marquis de la 
Fayette and Monfieur de St. Simon. Ge- 
neral Wafhington, and the Count de Ro- 
chambeau, with their fuites, left the army 
upon its arrival at the head of the Elk, 
and proceeded by land to Williamfburgh; 
where they arrived on the i4th. They 
immediately repaired on board the Ville 
de Paris, to wait upon the Count de Grafle; 
and at this meeting’ a council of war was 
held, in which the plan of their future 
Operations was finally fettled and agrecd 
upon, 

“About this time a party of North Caro- 
hna loyalifts, to the number of 1k hundred 
ind forty, under the command of Macneil, 

Vou, XII, 
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a colonel of militia, furptifed Hillfhoroughy 
furrounded a church where a body of con« 
tinentals were ftationed, and took about 
two hundred prifoners, among whom was 


Mr. Burke, the governor of North Carolinas 


his council, two colonels, four or five cap- 


tains, five fubalterns, together with feveral 
other men of rank; and releafed fixty men 
that were in gaol on account of tiveir fidelity 


and attachment io the Britith governmenté 


On their return they were attacked by a 
body of about three hundred of the enemy, 
who lay in ambufh near the banks of the 
Rain Creek. An action took place, in 
which the loyalifts fuffered the lofs of theit 
Colonel Macneil, and Captain Dowd; killed; 
and feveral other officers, with tweniy 
privates, wounded; but in which; now 
under the command of Macdougald, they 
forced the enemy to leave the field, with 
the lofs of one colonel and one major killedy 
and thirty-feven rank and file wounded. 
The loyatifts then proceeded on their march 
with governor Burke and the other pris 
foners, till they arrived, on the-r7th; ata 
place called Raft Swamp, where they were 
joined by a finall party of friends under 
Colonel Kay. Before their junction witti 
tnis party they were fo much reduced as 
fearcely to be fufficient for guarditig the 
prifoners, They had offered to liberate 
Burke on his parole; but he would not 
accept this favour, hoping to be retaken by 
General Butler, who was marching with his 
army with all poflible fpeed, down Cape 
Fear River in purtuit of the loyalifts: Soon 
afterwards Macdougaid with his party ar- 
rived at Wilmington, and delivered his 

prifoners to Major Craig, the governor. 
Whilit that powerful combination be- 
tween the French and Americans was 
forming, Earl Cornwallis took every op- 
portunity of communicating to the com- 
mander in chief at New-York the danger 
of his fituation, in confequence of the 
French flect having taken poileffion of the 
bay: and from him he received afluirances, 
bearing date the 6th of September, that he 
would join him with four thoufand troops; 
who were then embarked, as foon as the 
admiral thould be of opinion that he might 
venture. He was alfo informed that Ad- 
miral Digby was upon the coaft, and daily 
expected to arrive, with a reintoreement of 
fhips and troops. fn the mean time the 
troops under his lordihip were butily cr. 
ployed in fortitving York, the works at 
which having been begutt later than thee 
on the oppofite fide, aid alfo being invie 
extenfive, were not in the fame ftate of 
forwardnets. It has been fugvefted, that 
about this périod, that is, between the t m¢ 
of the jtinétion of the French remforeenicrt 
ftom the Weit-Indies with the Marquis de 
la Fayette, and the atrival of the conte. 
derate army fram the head of the Esk, 
Lord Cornwallis ougit to haveatrackt ine 
ug loriact? 
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former of thefe corps after their junction, 
and while they lay at Williamfburgh, and 
that he had a futfictent ferce to have at- 
tempted it with every profpect of fuccefs. 
But Lord Cornwallis’s character for enter- 
prife, of which his conduct during all his 
campaigns in America attords the ftrongeft 
evidence, forbids even a fulpicion that any 
opportunity of ftriking a blow at the enemy 
was loft, which could have been embraced, 
confittently with the orders under which 
le acted, the inftruetions he had received, 
and the intelligence which had heen from 
time to time forwarded to him. It has 
alfo been faid, that if this meafure was not 
thought eligible, in that cale he ought to 
have abandoned York Town, and returned 
With his army to South Carolina. But it 
ought to be recolicéted, that, fomce little 
time before this, he had been made ac- 
quainted with the commander in chief’s 
defign of commencing folid operations in 
the Chefapcak, 2s foon as the feafon of the 
year would permit: and if he had at this 
time withdrawn his army from Virginia, 
that plan of operation, which he alfo knew 
was agreeable to the wifhes of the Britifh 
miniftry, muft have been entirely fruf- 
trated. With this information before him, 


and with even 2 conditional afflurance of 


relicf, he would fearcely have been jufti- 
fiable in taking a ftep that would have 
been attended with fuch a coniequence, 
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ting necef 
march to Circlina he muft 


this, by 
have abandoned and givcn tp to the ene- 
iderable quantity cf artillery, the 
thips of war, trantports, provifions, ftores, 
and holpitals with the fick and wounded, 
It feems, therefore, under all the cicume 
fianecs, that fuch a ftep at that time could 








not have been j 
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tacked the Marc 5 t 
vioully to the arrival cf ncton and 
Rechambeau, he mutt | weatly ime 


peded the progrefs of the works at York, 
by drawing off the troops employed upon 

x labour 
during the mont they were 
im greater forwardnefs by the time the 
combined army affembled at Wilhamfburgh 
than could have been expected, although 


them, from whole unremitth 
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they were not even then nearly finithed, 
‘ the defence of 








The works conftruc 
Vork 'Pre - v 
York were of two ki 
Immediate defence of the town, and the 
other a range of redoubts and field-works 
at fome diftance from it, calculated to ime 
pede the enemy’s approach. 


In this untoward pofition the Britith 


troops were ftationed, when the combined 
army of French and Americans appeared 
in fight of York, on the 28th of Septimber, 
having marched from Williamfburgh that 
twmoming. They eneamped that night 
about two miles trom the works, and tle 
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next morning were feen extending them. 
felves towards the left of the Britith army 
but at a cautious diftance. The latter 
wifhed to be attacked, but the enemy ap. 
peared difpofed to proceed with great cir. 
cum{pection. Nothing material happened 
on this day, either within or without the 
lines, until the evening, when an exprefs 
arrived with difpatches from the com. 
mander in chief at New- York, bearing date 
the 24th of September. -In thete Earl 
Cornwallis was informed, that at a council 
held that day, between the general and 
flag officers, it was agreed that upwards of 
five thoufand troops fhould be embarked 
on board the king’s fhips; that every ex- 
ertion would be made, both by the army 
and navy, to relieve him; and that the 
fleet, confifting of twenty-three fail of the 
line, might be expected to fail by the sth 
of October: and in a poftfeript his lord. 
fhip was advertifed, that Admiral Digby, 
with three more fhips of the line, had juft 
arrived at Sandy Hook. Upon the receipt 
of thefe difpatches, Lord Cornwallis in the 
night withdrew his army within the works 
of the town, in full expectation of being 
able to hold both the pofts of York and 
Gloucefter until the promifed relief ar 
rived, provided it came within any rei 
fonable time. The works abandoned by 
the Britifh troops were occupied the next 
day by detachments from the combined 
army: the fame day the town was regu. 
larly invefted ; and in the night the enemy 
began to break ground, the French making 
their approaches on the right of it, and the 
Americans on the left, the extremities of 
the two armies mecting at a morals in front 
of the center of the Britith works. The 
fame day the Duke de Lauzun, with his 
legion, and a body of Virginia militia 
under General Weedon, took a pofitiowin 
front of the other Britifh poft at Glou. 
cefter Town, and kept it from that time 
blockaded. In the night of the 6th of 
October, the enemy made their firft parallel 
at the diftance of fix hundred yards from 
the Britifh works, and by the afternoon of 
the gth, their batteries were completed 
which immediately opened upon the town, 
From this time an inceflant cannonade was 
kept up: and the continued difcharge of 


thot and fhells from a number of heavy, 


cannon and mortars, in a few days dar 
maged the unfinifhed works on the left of 
the town, filenced the guns that were 
mounted on them, and occafioned the lofs 
of a great number of men. In the night 
of the 12th, the enemy, with indefatigable 
perfeveranee, opened their fecond parallel 
three hundred yards nearer to the works 
than the firft. In the mean time the gare 
rifon did every thing in their power to in- 
errupt them in their work, by opening 
new embrafures for guns, and keeping up 
2 conftant fire with all the howitzers and 
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{mall mortars they could man; and about 
this time, the lofs of men fuftained by the 
enemy was more coniiderable th in at any 
other period during the fiege. They were 
articularly annoyed and impeded in their 
approaches by two redoubts, advanced 
about three hundred yards in front of the 
Britith works. Thefe they refolved to af- 
fault; and to excite a f{pirit of emulation, 
the reduction of the one was committed to 
the French, of the other to the Americans. 
The attempt was made in the night of the 
14th, and in both inftances fucceeded ; and 
by the unwearied labour of the enemy both 
yedoubts were included in their fecend pa- 
rallel before the morning. The Britith 
troops having been weakened by ficknefs, 
as well as by the fire of the betiegers, Lord 
Cornwallis could not venture to make fo 
large forties as to hope from them much 
fuccefs: but at the prefent crifis fome ate 
tempt of that fort became neceffary, in 
order to retard the opening of the enemy’s 
batteries in their fecond parallel, againft 
the fire of which, it was forefeen that the 
Britith works on the left, already half- 
ruined, could not ftand many hours. A 
fortie of three hundred and fifty men, under 
the direction of Lieutenant-colonel Aber- 
crombie, was therefore ordered againft two 
of the enemy’s batteries, that feemed in 
the greateft ftate of forwardnels. A de- 
tachment of the guards, with the eightieth 
company of grenadiers, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-colonel Lake, of the 
guards, was ordered to attack the one; and 
adetachment of light-intantry, under the 
command of Major Armftrong, was to at- 
tack the other. ‘Lhe two detachments ac- 
cordingly fallied forth a little before day- 
break, of the 16th of O&tober, forced the 
sedoubts that covered the batterics, fpiked 
eleven heavy cannon, and after killing or 
wounding about one hundred of the Freach 
troops, who had the guard of this part of 
the trenches, returned within the lines witla 
very little lofs. But this action, although 
honourable to the officers and foidiers who 
performed it, yielded little public advan- 
tage. The cannon, having been hattily 
fpiked, were foon rendered fit for fervice ; 
and before’ the evening, the whole battery 
and parallels appeared to be nearly com- 
plete. At this time not @ gun could be 
thewn by the garrifon on that fide of the 
works attacked by the enemy, and the 
thells were nearly expended; Lord Corn- 
wallis was theretore reduced to the necef> 
fity of either preparing to furrender, or at- 
tempting to efcape with the greateft part 
of the army ; and he determined to attempt 
the latter, on the Gloucefter fide of the 
fiver, where Brigadier de Choife now com- 
manded, and lay with a fmall corps at 
fome diftance, in front of the works. It 
Was determined that he fhould be attacked 
fore break of day by the whole Britith 
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force; and the fuccefs of the attack was 
Not in the leaft doubted. The horfes taken 
from him (for he had a confiderable corps 
of cavalry) would in part mount the in- 
fantry, and the reft might be fupplied by 
others collected on the road. As no bag 
gage was to be carricd, his lordfhip intend- 
ed to have proceeded to the upper country 
by rapid marches, leaving his future route 
uncertain, until he came oppofite to the 
fords of the great rivers; when he meant 
to have turned off fuddenly to the north- 
ward, upon a fuppofition that the enemy’s 
meatures would be principally dire&ed to 
prevent his cfcape to the fouthward. After 
turning to the northward, it was his lord- 
fhip’s defign to force his way through 
Maryland, Pennfylvania, and the Jerfeys, 
and join the commander in chief at New- 
York. Undoubtedly the attempt was be- 
yond calculation hazardous, and the iffue 
totally precarious; but, if it afforded even 
a glimpfe of hope, it was preferable to an 
immediate furrender. 

In purfuance of this defign, the light in- 
fantry, the greateft part of the guards, and 
part of the 23d regiment, were embarked in 
boats, and tranfported to the Gloucefter fide 
of the river before midnight, when a violent 
ftorm arofe, which not only prevented the 
boats from returning, but. drove them 2 
contiderable diftance down the river. The 
paflage of the reft of the troops was now 
become impracticable, and, in the abfence 
of the boats, thole that had already crofled 
could not poflibly return. In this divided 
ftate of the Britith force, the enemy’s bat. 
teries opened at break of day: fortunately 
the boats returned foon afterwards, and 
brought back in the courfe of the forenoon 
the troops that had been carried over in the 
night, without much lofs, although the 
patiage between York and Glouceitter was 
greatly cxpoled to the enemy’s fire. In 
the mean time, by the force of the enemy’s 
cannonade, the Britith works were tum- 
bling into ruin: not a gun could be fired 
from them, and only one eight-inch and 
little more than an hundred cohorn theils 
remained. They were in many places 
affailable already ; and if the fame fire cons 
tinued a tew hours longer, it was the opi+ 
nion of the engineer and principal officers 
of the army, that it would be madnefs to 
attempt to maintain them with the prelent 
garrifon, exhaulted by the fatigue of con- 
itant watching and unremitting duty, and 
reduced in its numbers by ficknets even 
more than by the cnemy’s fire. Under 
fuch circumttances his lord:hip, on the 17th 
of Odtober, unwilling to expole the re- 
mains of his gallant army to the danger of 
an aflault, which, from the enemy’s num- 
bers, and the ruined {tate of the works, 
could not fail to be fuccefsful, made pro- 
pofals for a capitulation. The terms were 

adjulted in the courle of the next day, 
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which, though not altogether agreeable to 
Earl Cornwallis’s wtfhes or propofals, 
were neverthelefs fich as his deiperate 
fituation obliged’ him to accept; and on 
the 1gth the pofts of York and. Gloucefter 
were furrendered to General Wafhington, 
as commander in chief pf the combined 
army; and the fhips of war, tranfports, 
and other veffels, to the Count de Graffe, 
as commander of the French fleet. By the 
articles of capitulation, the garrifon of York 
and Gloucefter, including the officers of the 
navy and feamen of every denomination, 
were to furrender as prifoners of war to the 
e¢ombined army: the Jand force to remain 
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with which he propofed te embark an 
board the king’s: fhips,- and impatiently 
waited for the inoment when the fleet 
would be ready to fail.. He had already 
informed Lord Cornwallis, that it was 
hoped the fleet would “ {tart from New. 
York about the 5th of Oétober;” ang 
afterwards, from the affurances given him 
hy the admiral, that. it might pafs the bar 
by the rath, if the winds permitted, and 
no unforefeen accident happened: but the 
fieet did not finally leave Sanay Hook until 
the 19th, the day on which Lord Cor. 
wallis furrendered. “Fhe commander in 
chief embarked with the troops, as he had 


prifoners to the United States, and the fea-»ro» ofed, and the event of the ficge not 
men to the mojt Chriftian king. The gar->-:t1 g then known, both the navy and 
rifon was to be allowed the fame’: onours 2 rmy put to fea with a determined refolu. 


which the garrifon of Charleftown had ob- 
tained when it furrendered to Sir Henry 
Clinton. The officers and foldiers were 
permitted to retain their private property ; 
and the officers hac liberty to proceed upon 
parole either to Europe, or any maritime 
poft on the continent of America in the 
poleffion of the Bnitith troops. Although 
the article for exempting from punifhmert 
Such of the natives, or other inhabitants of 
America, as had joined the Britifh army, 
and were then at York, was rejected by 
Genera) Wathington, the fame thing was 
jn effe@ obtained in a ditterent form, by 
the permiffion granted to Earl Cornwallis 
to fend the Bonetta floop of war to New- 
York with his difpatches without being 
fearched, and with as many foldiers on 
board as he fhould think fit, fo that they 
‘were accounted for ti any future exchange. 
By this permiffion he was tacitly em- 
Powered to fend off fuch of the inhabitants 
as were obnoxious to puniinment; which 
accordingly was done. 

By the furrender of the pofts of York and 
Glouccfter, the Americans becarne pofleiled 
of a large train of artillery, many of which 
were of brafs, together with a confiderable 
quantity of arms, ammunition, warlike 
ftores, and provifiens ; and to the French 
were delivered up cne frigate, two thips of 
war of twenty guns, and a number of 
tranfpoits and‘other veflels. ‘The Charon, 
of forty-four guns, and another thip of war, 
were fet on fire by the enemy’s fhells, and 
dc froved during the fiege.” The combined 
army confifted of feven thoufand French, 
and nearly the fame number of continental 
Soldiers, and ‘about five thoyfand militia. 
On the day previous to the turrender, the 
yank anc Mie of the garrifons of York and 
Gloucefter an ourted to five thopfand nine 
hundred ‘and fifty; but fo great was the 
nun.ber of the fick and wounded, that only 
four thoufand dud feventeen weie reported 
fit for duty. ; ; ei 

In the mean time Sir Henry Clinton had 
draughted trom the garrifon at New- Youk 
a corps of fev.n thoufand of his beft troops, 


tion to make the moft vigorous efforts for 
the relief of Earl Cornwallis, and with 
confident hopes that thofe efforts would be 
attended with the moft complezs fuccefs, 
It was, therefore, with extreme mortifica. 
tion, when they arrived off the Capes of 
Virginia, on the 24th, that they received 
accounts which led them to fufpeét that 
Earl Cornwallis had already capitulated, 
They however remained off the mouth of 
the Chefapeak until the 2gth. The intel. 
ligence received during this interval was fo 
uniform in its tendency, that no doubts at 
lait remained abput the iffue of the fiege, 
Tt was apparent, that the Britith armament 
had artived too Jate to afturd Earl Corn. 
wallis the promifed relief; and as that re. 
lief was the fole objeét of the expedition, 
the adiniral determined to return to New. 
York. The Britith fleet at this time con. 
filted of twenty-five fhips of the line, two 
fifty-gun fhips, and ejghtfrigates: that of 
the French amounted to thirty-fix fail of 
the line, befides frigates. Unfortunately, 
the letter written by Earl Cornwallis to the 
cemunander in chief, acquainting him with 
the furrender of the pofts of York and 
Gloucefter, and narrating the caufes that 
led to that event, with the motives that 
influenced his own conduét, produced a 
difltrence between therm, which terminated 
in an appeal te the public. Such was the 
fate of ‘the army; which, if fuccefs were 
the uniform refult of merit, would have 
undeubtediy fhared a different fate: if 
bravery in the field, and patient, and even 
cheertul, fubjiftion to fatigue, inclement 
fkies, and the want not only of the com- 
torts, but fometimes even of the neceffaries 
of lite, have any claim to efteem and.admi- 
ration. Jt has been obferved, and juttly, 
that in alinoft all the general ations to the 
northward, the troops under Sir Willian 
Howe weie fupevior in number. to thole 
under General Wathington ; but, on the 
contrary, in every gencral a¢tion .to the 
fouthward, the enemy greatly outnumbere 
the Britith either undex Lord Cornwallis 
or Loyd Rawdon. ; 
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POLL? £¢t AL, 
* Debates in the Britifh 


N the Houfe of Commons, on 

Friday, Jan. 31, in a committee 
ot fupply, Mr. Pitt moved, that the 
treaty concluded with the King of 
Sardinia be referred to that com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fox oppofed this—as the 
treaty Was unprecedented in its 
tipulations; for by it this country 
js bound not to make peace with 
France, until Savoy is reftored to 
Sardinia — thereby lofing | to this 
country whatever adventitious cir- 
cumitances might occur—we are 
alfo bound to {nbfidize his Sardinian 
majefty with 200.0001. per annum, 
although we never have, nor can, 
have oughtinreturn. He therefore 


highly difapproved of giving fc 
much for nothing, and thus paying 
a king for defending his own 
country, 

Mr. Powys and Mr. Rider fup- 


ported the treaty, as ufeful and ne- 
ceflary in the common caule again{t 
France. 
Mr. Canning made his maiden 
fpeech. He warmly fupported mi- 
nifters and the war. He did not 
envy thofe gentlemen who took 
{uch pains to poifon the fair hopes 
of their country. When they had 
taken upon them fuch an ungrateful 
talk, they fhould have gone through 
with it, and pointed out what kind 
of a peace we could obtain. If the 
ground upon which they fhould re- 
commend an application for peace 
was the ill fuccefs of our arms, was 
it probable that the French would 
comply with our requifitions? It 
would be our duty to demand the 
diforganization of their armies. But 
they would triumphantly fay to us, 
* We want from you your conttitu- 
tion: the people of England are a 
deluded people, and they muft be 
made free.” Such would be their 
_anf{wer to us! He then entered into 
an examination of the merits of the 
war, and the feveral objections that 


REGISTER. 


Parliament, continued. 


had at various times been made 
againft it. It had been faid. that 
the prefent was a war of paffions. 
Before that aflertion could be main- 
tained, it was neceffary to prove 
that felf-prefervation was a paffion, 
But, admitting that it was a war 
of paflions, they were rather thofe 
paffions which muft naturally have 
been roufed in every one’s breaft, 
from the indignation we muft feel 
at an unjult and violent aggreffion. 
As another obje&ion againft the 
war, it had been afked, ‘* What are 
we to gain by it?” This would have 
been a fair queftion, if there was 
any fimilarity between the prefent 
and any former wars, if it had been 
entered into for the purpote of en- 
forcing the fulfilment of a treaty, or 
the acquifition of a certain portion 
of territory. If the beft defence 
that could be made in favour of the 
war, was the advantages we might 
gain in the end, he fhould be 
afhamed to defend it. To refift the 
dangers that threatened us externally 
and internally was much more im- 
portant than any other confidera- 
tion. 

Mr. Sheridian faid, the emprefs 
of all the Ruffias, had agreed with 
us, not to lay down her arms till the 
Democrats were punifhed, though 
fhe had forgotten as yet to take them 
up. 

Mr. Pitt faid that his Sardinian 
majefty’s army had been confiderably 
reduced by fatigue and ficknefs, but 
that he gaye alk the fupport in his 
power. 

The treaty was then referred to 
the committee, and a vote agreed to, 
for making good the fubfidy. 

Mr. Sheridan afked if Lord Hood 
or General O'Hara were to receive 
any additional emoluments in con- 
fequence of their appointment as 
commiffioners at Toulon~-Mr, Pitt 
anfwered in the negative. 

4 Major Maitland wifhed to know 
whether 
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whether there were any French 
officers in quality of aids de camp 
to Lord Moira? —He was anfwered 
in the negative. 

A long converfation again enfued 
relating to the protection of our 
trade—in which Admiral Gardner, 
one of the lords of the admiralty, re- 
capitulated the circumftances at- 
tending each convoy, and fhewed 
that the merchants property were 
proteéted, and that they were fatif- 
fied—after which the houfe was re- 
fumed, on which 

Mr, Pitt called the attention of 
the houfe to a fubjeft of great no- 
_velty and delicacy. He had under- 
ftood, from fome merchants of emi- 
nence, that the perfons exercifing 
the powers of government of France 
had decreed, That the property 
poffeffed by Frenchmen in the funds 
of foreign countries, was put, ac- 
cording to their ufual jargon, in a 
flate of requifition, They were to 
give to the agents of the Conven- 
tion, bills of exchange upon the 
countries, in the funds of which 
their property might be, | and they 
were to be paid for thofe bills in 
affignats at par. Bankers were 
ordered by the decree to declaie 
what they might know of the affairs 
yf perfons who had money in their 
hands. He weuld not exattly rely 
upon his information; but if the 
houfe would have the goodnefs to 
adjourn till to-morrow, he would 
enquire further, er 

On Monday, Feb. 9, the Solicitor 
(General moved for leave to bring 
in a bill, “ to prevent the payment 
for a certain ‘time, of effetts or mo- 
ey, in the hands of fubyects of Great 
Britain, the property of French iub- 
jects, to the orders, &c. of the per- 
{ons exercifing the powers Of go- 
vernment in France, &c. and tor 
reftoring the fame to the individual 
owners.” 

Mr. Pitt feconded the motion. 
‘which meeting the concurrence of 
the houle, the bill was ordered to 
be brought in accordingly. 


Political Regifter. 


The houfe in a committee of ways 
and means, voted, on the motion of 
Mr, Rofe, the land and mait taxes 
in the ufual manner, ' 

The houfe refolved into a com. 
mittee of fupply, and Mr, Hobart 
having taken the chair, ; 

It was ordered, on the motion of 
LordArden,that the fumsof558,0211, 
and 547,310l. fhould be granted ta 
his majefty, for the ordinary and ex. 
traordinary expences of the navy, 
for the year 1794. 

The Secretary at War moved, 
that 60,244 men, including 3882 in. 
valids, commiffioned and non-com. 
miffioned officers, be granted to his 
majelty for the fervice of the year 
1794. 

The Secretary at War alfo moved 
for a grant of the different expences 
of the army ordinaries and extraor- 
dinaries, as well as for the fubfiftence 
of the above mentioned troops, all 
which were agreed to ; 

As were thofe of the ordnance, 
on the motion of Capt. Berkeley, 

In the courfe of thefe feveral mos 
tions, much converfation enfued re. 
lative to the conduét of minifters in 
carrying on the war, which was al. 
ternately approved and condemned 
by the minifterial and oppofition 
parties. 

On Tuefday, on the report of the 
committee of fupply being read a {e- 
cond time, the Secretary at War ob- 
ferved that the expences of the ftaff 
both at Toulon andthe Weft Indies, 
were included in the 97,ogol. voted 
for the {tatf of the army. 

The report of the committee of 
ways and means on the land tax bill, 
being read, the Solicitor General 
propofed that a claufe fhould be in- 
ferted, exempting the Roman Ca- 
tholics from the payment of a double 
land tax—A claufe to that purport 
will accordingly be introduced in 
the bill, 

Mr. Adam, in a fpeech of confi- 
derable length, wherein he fhewed 
the neceflity of introducing grand 
Juries into the criminal law of Scot- 


land, 
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land, and alfo, the right of appeal, 
by way of writof error, from the de- 
cifions of the jufticiary and circuit 
courts of that part of the kingdom, 
to the Britifh Houfe of Lords— 
moved, previous to the motion for 
bringing in a bill for that purpofe, 
That a committee be appointed, and 
ordered to report their opinion on 
the fame. 

This was oppofed by Mr. Anftru- 
ther, the Solicitor General, Serjeant 
Watfon, and the Matter of the Rolls 
~on the ground of the law being 
fixed as it now ftands, by the union; 
and alfo that the fame was fatisfac- 
tory to the people of that country. 

Thefe opinions were combated by 
Serjeant Adair and Mr. Fox, who 
denied both of the pofitions. Ona 
divifion, there appeared for Mr. 
Adam’s motion 31—againit 126— 
majority 95. 

On WP efinelday, the houfe re- 
folved itfelf into a committee of 
ways and means, Mr, Hobart in the 
chair. 

Mr. Pitt faid, that in order to lay 
before the committee as fully as was 
neceflary, and as briefly as the nature 
and importance of the fubject would 
admit, the expences which mult be 
the confequence of the prefent con- 
teft, into which the violence of our 
enemies has forced us, and the means 
whereby we are to provide for the 
fame, he fhould obferve the foilow- 
ing order in his ftatements: He 
fhould firft ftate the expences of the 
profecution of the war, next the fup- 
ply and the ways and means, and 
lattly, the conditions of loan, and 
the taxes which it was neceflary for 
them to impofe upon their contftitu- 
ents, upon this prefling occafion, 
and he trufted that as the conteft 
was for the whole, they would not 
grudge to contribute a part. The 
firft, and what was confidered the 
chief obje€t of the kingdom, was the 
naval force of the country: The 
exertions which had been ufed in 
this department, had already been 


fufliciently enlarged upon in the 


ors 


feveral difeuffions which took place 
in the committee of fupply ; but he 
muft again beg leave to fay, that 
they have been greater than ever 
have been known at any period of 
any former war in which this coun- 
try has been ever engaged; there 
had been already voted in the com- 
mittce of fupply 85,000 feamen, and 
had been a€tually employed in the 
laft year from 60 to 70,000; and if 
the exigency of the cafe required it, 
they might be augmented to 100,000. 
In the army the exertions had alfo 
been aftonifhing, for in the laft year 
there was an actual augmentation of 
the army, of 30,000 men, which in- 
cluding the militia and fencible re- 
giments, made the amount of the 
Briufh troops engaged in the fervice 
140.000. The foreign troops en- 
gaged in Britifh pay amounted to 
between go and 40,000 men; and in 
the department of the ordnance 
there were employed between 5 and 
6000, making in the whole 250,000 
effective men in the Britifh fervice. 
If he could find means for the pro- 
vition of fo very extenfive an efta- 
blifhment, without any extraordi- 
nary preflure on the public, he 
hoped minifters would be in fome 
degree acquitted of that negle€& and 
inattention, with which they had 
been fo frequently charged ; and in 
the burthen neceflary to be impofed, 
he trufted gentlemen would concur 
with chearfulnefs, when they confi- 
dered the magnitude of the objett 
which they purfued, being no lefs 
than the fecurity of their liberties, 
their conftitution and their country. 
Iie obferved there was alfo a large 
provifion to be made for exceedings, 
which from the great exertions ufed 
in the former year, had unavoidably 
occurred; thefe, he faid, he would 
mention in another place. He 
next proceeded to the fecond head 
of his ftatement: After having voted 
fo large a force, it was their duty to 
confider the fupply neceflary for 
their fupport—-There, had been al- 
ready voted for the 
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SS . them in the account, the general 
General fervice of the navy £41420,000 courfe being to permit’ thofe that 
ee -* = — 55%099 were in circulation anfwer thofe 


Extraordinarics < “" - 47,000 : ; 
steed which were funded; but as it was 


Total amount of the navy + 5,525-080 his intention to take a vote of credit 
_ ARMY. for 2,000,000l. this year, to anfwer 
General fervice « . - 4,362,000 any great or fudden emergency in 
Foreign troops == = == + 4,169,000 the fame manner as he had taken a 
Extraordinaries for 1793 - 808,000 Vote of credit for 1.500,0001, alt 
Total of the army eftimate 6,339,000 Y°4r; he thought it ee 7 we the 
ORDNANCE. account in the manzier he had done; 
Ordinaries - += + = 324,000 and therefere from the fum of 
Extraordinaries + = = sida 3771999 19,939.000l. he had a right to dedutt 
Debt incurred laft year, and un- 3.500.0001, the amount of the float. 
funded - = © - 643,000 Y" ; SEGl ae: 
ing exchequer bills, which left the 
Total of the ordnance + 1,344,000 {um to be provided for 16,499.0001, 
‘ He then proceeded to the ; 
He obferved, that the fum of Be ae ¢ ftate 
- ment of the wavs and means for an- 
808,cool. under the expences of gine. ay: ; 
; : eee. 1,, 2wering tms expence : 
the army, had been provided for by tag, ania 
the vote of credit laft year, but the Malt am AYS AND MEANS. 

t ‘ é < wey Malt ta ” - ~ - 2,750,009 
money had been applied to another Exchequer bills = = —- 3,500,000 
purpole, the purchafing of com, Growing produce of taxes, after 
which might have been neceflary; — aniwering charges of confoli- 
but, in cafe it fhould not be wanted, . dated ig i ee, 
it could be again fold at a {mall lofs ; -tubacg the Eaft-India Company —_ 500,080 

: : : oan = z s = 11,060,000 
with regard to the debt incurred in 
the ordnance department, it rofe 19947,000 
; e very extraordinary aug- 
fron th y eee ‘The produce of the taxes for the 
mentations neceflary in that depart- | 00! 
os year, ending the sth of January, 
ment, from the very large trains of i tepe., Sieieandii eel ee ¢ su 
artillery it was found neceflary to | /~ ‘ts : o oan w 
sien. ttn ens Genel was fomething le{s than the produce 
eo ' of the year 1791, which was a year 


Total amount of navy, aemy and of extraordinary profperity, and 
rion ae | sat tin after a continuance of peace for nine 
Mitfcellaneous fervices - « 206,000 years, But, for his calculafton for 


Deficiencies in grants - - 474,000 : 
Ditto in land and malt tax - 350,000 the prefent year, take, as he had 
Additional fum to the commif- done upon a fornier occafion ,an 


fioners for difcharging the nas average of four years, by which it 
Piss sete 2 LT ..200:00° “appeared, that the amount of the 
“— . a taxes for the next year, or the grows 


Total amount to be provided for 19,939,000 ing produce of 
The finking fund amounted to 13,994:000 
—->--—eomeaen ee 

















He obferved in this ftatement, with 
regard to the {um of 00,0001. voted Charges on funded debt - 11,391,000 
to the commiffioners for the pay- Intereft and charges on the loan 
ment of the national debt, in addi- — for Spanifharmament = = 25000 


tion to the funded million, which Taxes which were Jaid on, on 
account of this armament, 


ee mn idle 
hac been voted the two preceding = 304 Would goon expire = - 356000 
years, and when taxes to the amount —_— 
of 200,0001, had been repaid, that it Total charges on confolidated 
fhould not be neglefted in the pre-e fund - + + © = 1 15797,008 
fent, though a year of war. With : ‘ 
dt0% ; . Which left the growing produce, 
regard to the exchequer bills, he ob-  ““¢.0,, gth April 1794, to sth 
ferved, that it had been ufual to flate = April 1795 : * * ang 
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fle next procecded to ftate ihe 
extraordinary expences of the pre- 
fent year above the peace eftablifh- 
ment. 


Excefs in the navy 
Dito army - = 
Dittoordnance == 
Ditto milcellanies - 
Extraordinaries == 


395 20,000 
45592,000 
- 170,000 
= 970,000 
2,000,C0O0 


11,252,000 


He then proceeded to tate the fitua- 
tion of the navy debt, which it was 
his intention to fund as foon as 
poffible ; at prefent it amounted to 
4,200.9001. He did not propole to 
fund the entire of this immediately, 
but only fo much as navy bills had 
been iflued for previouily to March 
1793, which he believed, we nal 
Bee to about 1,900.0c0l. if I 
could get the holders of thole bil 
to confent to have it funded on 
reffonable terms. He then ftated 
tothe committee the terms upon 
which he had obtained the loan, 
which, confidering all circumi!lances, 
he thought he, had obtained 1t upon 
fuch terins as were favourable both 
to'the parties, and to the public, 
On Saturday at the clofe of the 
market, with perhaps fome little 
vaflation, but trifling, 3 per cents, 
were at 674, 4 per cents, 84, and a 
fmall frattion; and long annuities 
90, years purchale. ‘The mode in 
which he had determined to make 
the loan, was to give for each 100, 
in fpecie, 1001. 3 per cents, 251. 
4 per cents.” and “the remainder, 
whatever it fhould be, in the long 
annuities, 

He next mentioned two duties 
which he fhould propofe to repeal ; 
one on gloves, the amount of which 
was but trifling, and attended with 
many difagreeable circum{tances in 
the colleétion; the other a tax not 
aall productive, viz. the duty on 
births and burials; the repeal of 
thee two would make it neceffary 
to'provide for the fum of 10,6001. 
which was the amount of thefe due 
tigs,.in fome other way. 
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ADDITIONAL TAXES, 

The firft fum he had to apply to 
mect the expences of the loan,’ was 
the furplus of the taxes.of the year 
1791, laid on in conlequence of the 
Spanifh armament, which. he pro- 
pofed to make perpetual: the next, 
the excefs of the duty on fpirits in 
Scotland above the produce of the 
tax on coals, in lieu of which it had 
been laid on; the new duties he 
meant to propofe was, firft, a duty 
on home-made {pirits,.ahd alfo on 
foreign fpirits, This was 
he believ 
oppofe. 
ever been oppofed was 
carried to too great an extent, it 
was an enticement to {mugeling, 
and defrauding the revenue, ‘This 
was not now fo likely to be the 
cafe ; for the {muggiers had received 
fo ievere a check, and fo complete 
an interruption totheir illicit traffic, 
that there was little danger to be ap- 
prehended on that fcore. His next 
tax wasan additional duty on bricks 
and tiles, The former duty of 2s, 6d. 
per thoufand, had not checked in 
the fmalleft degrec, the rage of 
building. He propofed alfo a tax 
on {tones and flates, which, he ob- 
ferved, came within the fame evil as 
the former, being alio employed in 
building; but as it would be a dif. 
ficult matter to colleé a duiy upon 
all that fhould be raifed from qnar- 
ries, he fhould only propofe a duty 
on iuch as came coaftwile, He 
next propofed a tax upon what was 
a mere article of luxury, crown and 
plate glafs; he propofed alfo a tax 
upon paper; and latly a tax upon 
attornies—he propofed that every 
perfon who fhould be hereafter 
articled to an attorney, fhould pay a 
duty of 1001, upon being adinitted, 
(The loud and reiterated applaule 
which enfued upon mentioning this 
tax, ftrongly proves the contempti-+ 
ble opinion that pettifoggers have 
brought that profeffion fnto}. When 
the applanfe fubided, Mr. Pitt wifh- 
ed that ! 


s, that when 


he could have laid ou {uch 
as 5 a tax 
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a tax upon the profeffion as wor uld 
have rendered any other article in 
his budget unneceflary; but thu 
would deftroy even wha: was ufeful 
in the profeffion, The meafure had 
been fuggelted to him by a very 
high leat authority. and he was 
not himfelf averfe to the hint 

BSTIMATE OF ADDITIONAL TAXES. 
Surplus of taxes impoled in the ye 


nite Potote) 


179! - - = - 30§:090 
Duty of fpirts in 1 Scotland, laid on 





in lieu of the duty.on c vals - 43,060 
Home-made {pir . per gallon 107,000 





byandy 10d. ) 
Foreign {pirits - be per gallon, \ 136,000 
Yn rum, $d. J 
Additional duty on bricks and tiles 
1s. 6d. perthoufand == - - 
Slates carried coaftways, 10s. per 





ton; fton ies ditto, 2s. 6d. per ton 30,000 
Crown gials, 8s. per cwt. dsl do. 

10S. 8 1. per ditto - - = 52,C00 
Paper, upon the value - - 63,000 
Atiomies - © - - - 25,000 


——— ——__—_ 


Tota! 911,000 

Intereft to be paid thereby 908,600 
Surplus 2,400 

Mr. Pitt then contended for the 
excelie oe of the manner in which 
the provil fion was made, and its 


it was not to arife from new 
but from fuch 


nature 5 
and uncertain duties, 
as we had experience of, 
which we could form a juft eftimate; 
the taxcs had not been laid upon 
any of the elfential articles of life, 
but fuch as were, in their nature, 
articles of luxury. or injury. i 
expati jated on the large and a ample 

provifion made for ‘the unfunded 





debt. The sO of the national 
debt, upon which, in a great inea- 
fure, de pende d the credit and prof- 


perity of the kingdom, had not been 


yegle€ted. The ufual million, which 
has been for fome years accumulating 

, o 
at compound intereft, had been pro. 
vided for: and alfo the additional 
fum of coo ocol. which had been 
only added in a time of unexampled 
praty erty. And allo another fum 
ef 150.0001. in confequence of the 
new debt: for he was dete rmined. fo 
long as he held the 
which he then was, to méct every 





fituation in 


ae F 
ana of 


new debt with an immediate 
vilion, He enlarged upon the tr 
Vantayeous terms of the loan, a 
thing almof unexampied in former 
wars, for he believed there was 
_ y ever before an inflance of 
the miniter making his loan at the 
market price The {tate of the re. 
venue was alfo, conidering all 
circumfances, very fla ted iM 
eliimate of the taxes were grounded 
tther on an av erage of four years, 
pro y»duce of the la {t year, 

ther i which was a fair ground 
oe sfiimation, and not likely. 19 
fails ‘The ks was the ground on 
which he had hi therto formed his 
eftimates, and with fuccefs; the lat. 
ter mi ight alfo be cedieee ia good 
groun id of eftimation, being the firk 
year of a war, in which the trade 
was lkely to fuffer more thau-a 
a more advanced period, when we 
were in ample preparation, Circum 
{tances of ‘Europe too were more 
favourable to our trade, than atthe 
commencement of the war, many 
places being now in our hands, 
which were 5 in the hands.of 
our enemies. He adverted to the 
tagnation of commercial credit in 
the beginning of the laft year, which 
threatened fo dreadful an injury to 
trade; but it had again revived ina 
manner that mu(t aftonifh every 
perfon who knew its fituation fo 
late as fix months fince. He then 
entered into a calculation, by which 
he thewed, that the revenue of the 
current year, if the eftimate held, 
would furnith a furplus of 523.000b 
towards the expences of the enfuing 
year. Ile concluded by faying, that 
every exertion was neceflary on our 
part, for that we were now ina 
{ituation the moft arduous, that 
ever the dilfpenfations of providence 
had placed us, either as individuals, 
or a nation. 

On Friday, Feb. 7, Mr. Wilber 
force, purfuant to his notice, r role, 
to move for leave to bring in.a bill, 
for the abolition of the trade in 
flaves, carried on between the Britih 
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He faid, this bill was agreeable to 
the opinion expreiled by the houfe 
ina former feftion, in which it was 
determined, chat the trade fhould be 
gradually abolifhed. He underfood, 
that an oppolition was intended to 
his motion; upon what account he 
could not tell; he fhould therefore 
content himfelf, with moving for 
leave to bring in the bill. 

The motion was oppofed by Sir 
W. Young, Mr. Lechmere, Mr, 
Cawthorne, Mr. Dent, Alderman 
Newnham, Col, Tarleton, Mr. Eaft, 
and Mr. Peele, upon the principle 
that it was an infringement upon 
private property, and that this was 
by no means a period in which the 
commerce of the country was to be 
decreafed; befydes, it was contended 
that it would be indecent to take up 
the fubject now, when the Houfe of 
Peers were employed in examining 
into it. 

Several other members {poke on 
each fide of the queftion, which 
being at. length put, the houfe di- 
vided—Ayes 63 —Noes 4o. 

On Monday, Feb. 10, Mr. Whit- 
bread moved, that the treaty between 
the king of Great Britain and the 
elector of Hanover, with refpeét to 
the number of troops furnifhed by 
the ele€torate, might be laid before 
the houfe. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
faid, there had been precedents for 
employing Hanoverian troops for 
the fervice of this country, and 
that articles had been drawn up 
upon what terms the troops of the 
elettorate were to be employed, but 
he beljeved there could be no in- 
ftance of the production of a treaty, 
as no treaty didin faét exit. 

Mr, Whitbread then defired that 
acopy of the article, contratt or by 
what other name the right honour- 
able gentleman might choofe to call 
it, fhould be laid before the houfe,— 
The motion was put and carried, 

Mr. Grey made {ome obfervations 
on the recent difembarkation of the 
Heflian troops, and moved, * that 


the employment of foreigners in 
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fervices of military trufts, or bringing 
foreign troops into the kingdom, 
without the confent of parliament, 
is contrary to law.” 

Mr. Powys and Mt. Wyndham 
were again{t the motion; Lord G,. 
Cavendith and Major Maitland for 
it, 

Mr. Serjeant Adair withed the 
motion, had not been made, and 
moved the previous queition, which, 
after a debate that continued till 
eleven o'clock. was carried on a di« 
vifion—Ayes 184—-Noes 35. 

On Wednelday, Feb. 19, Mr. 
Adam moved for all the authentic 
documents, copies, and extraéts of 
the trials of Mell. Muir and Palmer, 

Mr, Pitt wifhed to defer the mo- 
tion, as he was not prepared either 
to reje& or affent to it. If on ene 
quiry it fhould merely be underflood 
as affording information, he would 
readily agree to it; but if it fhould, 
from preceding pragtice, caft the 
lea{t imputation on the legality and 
difcretion of the fentences, he 
fhould oppofe it, from the cleareit 
convittion of their propriety. 

Mr. Adam then deferred his mo- 
tion tli Friday next, on which day; 
if he fhould not fucceed, he faid 
he would give notice when he 
fhould bring forward his motion on 
the merits of thefe trials, to which 
the prefent motion was only pres 
paratory. 

Alderman Newnham wifhed te 
know when Mr. Wilberforce, and 
the committce to whom it was re- 
ferred, meant to bring forward the 
motion on the flave trade. 

‘The fpeaker obferved, the onfy 
way of ovtaining public information 
was by a motion criminating the 
committee for delay, He mult other- 
wife be content with fuch private 
information as he could gain, 

Mr. Wilberforce faid the delay 
had been oceahioned by an indi{po- 
tion which had confined him to hits 
houfe. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor prefente? a 
petition from various merchants of 
the City of London, complaining of 

Kore a neglect 






















































































a neglcé& of the admiralty in the ap- 
pointment of convoys.—Ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Various petitions from manufac- 
turing places relative to machines 
invented tor diminifhing labour 
were, On motion, 1eferred-to a com- 
mittee, who were direéted to examine 
the fame, and report their opinion 
to the houfe. 

On the fubje&, Mr. Pitt faid, he 
admitted there was weight in the 
petitions; but thought the queflion 
fhould include the general intereit 
of the country. 

‘The houfe in a committee of fup- 
ply. voted 

651. 1128, 102d, for accommoda- 
tions in the Houle of Peers, and for 
warming and ventilating it. 

27.0021, 4s. 63d. for the French 















refugee clergy and laity, 

3.3761. 8s. for works at the Fleet 

Prifon. 
d. for works at 
4d. on account of 
land-tax paid for falaries of com- 
miffioners for auditing public ac- 
counts. 

20,1111, 18, for debts contrafled by 
Mr, Tilly, agent and conlul general 
at Tripoli. 

1,054]. 15s. for trouble of per- 
fons enquiring into lofles fuftained 
in evacuating the Mufquito Shore 


Acs 


in 1786. 
26gl. gs. 14d, for furveys at Cape 
Breton, 


P O E 


THE ITALIAN BISHOP. 
AN ANECDOTEs 
BY THE REV..MR. BYROM. 


HERE is no kind of a fragmental note, 
‘That pleafes better than an anecdote 3 

Or fact unpublith’d, when it comes to rife, 

And give the more agreeable furprife : 

From long oblivion fav’d,’an ufeful hint 

Is doubly gratcful, when reviv’d in print; 

A late and firikhing inftance of this kind 

Delighted anany an attentive mind ; 

This anecdote, my tafk is, to rchearte, 

As higliy tit to be confign’d to verle. 
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1.5041. 10s. 6d. for monies iffued 
to the Bifhop of Quebec; for fz 
tionary, for Upper Canady. and for 
expences of adminiftration of jultice 
in Newfoundland. 
" 5371. 12s. 6d. to commiffioners 
or enquiring into the laws, & 
Jen e. ; a 

19,5001. for American civil off. 
cers. 

2481. 18s. for loffes fuftained by 
Mr. Staerbruck, by his removal 
from Nova Scotia. 

_ 14.5851. 10s. 6d. for his majefty’s 
ferv:ce abroad, betwee January 5, 
1793, and January 5, 1794. 

46,619]. 13s. 7d. for monies iffued 
purfuant to addreffes. 

2,0431.for commiffioners of woods 
and forefts. 

211,295]. 6s, 83d. for American 
fufferers, purfuant to an aé of 28 
Geo. III. 

59,7961. 7S: 6d. for ditto, purfuant 
to an att of go Geo. III. 

10,7491. gs. 8d. for expences of 
profecuting Mr, Hattings. 

19.8201, 8s. 10d. for fending pro- 
vifions, &c. to, and expences of 
conviéts at New South Wales, 

11,3931. 4s. 8d, for expences of 
convitts on the Thames. 

13.5761. 17s, 82d. for conviés in 
Langitone and Port{mouth harbours, 

18,844]. 12s. ad. for the ex- 
traordinary expences of the mint. 

13,0001. for the African forts and 
fettlements, 

1,500,000l, to pay exchequer bills, 
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There liv’d a bifhop, once upona time 
Where is not faid, but Italy the climes 
An honett, pious man, who underftood 
How to behave as a true bifhop fhould; 
But through an oppofition, form’d to blaft 
His good defiyns, by men of different caft, 
He had fome tedious ftruggles, and a train 
Of rude aflionts, and intults to fuftain; 
And did fuftain, with calm unruffled mind 
He bore them all, and never once repin’d: 
An intimate acquaintance, one who knew 
What difficulties he nad waded through 
Tinie after time, and very much adiit’d 
A patience fo provok’d, and fo untur’d, 

Made 
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Made bold to afl him, if he could impart, 

Or teach the fecret of fs happy art? 

Yes, faid the good old prelate, that I can, 

And ’tis a plain and practicable plan 5 

For al! the fecret, that I know of, lies 

In making a right ule of my own eyes. 

Beg’d to explain himfelf, how that thould 

Why, in whatever ftate I am, faid he, 

J firft look up to heav’n; as weil aware, 

That to get thither is my mam affiir. 

1 then look down upon the earth; and 
hink 

In : fhort fpace of time, how fmall a 
chink 

I fhall poflefs of its extenfive ground ; 

And when I caft my feeing eyes around 

Where more diftrefs appears, on ev'ry fi 

Amongtt mankind, than I myfelf abide. 

So that, reflecting on my own concern, 

Firft—where true happinefs is plac’d, I 


1 
, 
de, 


learn : 
Next—let the world to what it will pre- 
tend, 
I fee where all its good and ill muft end. 
Laft—how unjuft it is as well as vain, 
Upon a fair difcernment to complain. 
Tis, looking up and down, and round 
about, 
Right ute of eyes may find the fecret out : 
With heav’n in view—his real home—in 
fine, 
Nothing on earth fhould make a man re- 
pine. 
LINES, 
DESIGNED FOR THE TOMB-STONE OF 
MR. CHARLES HOLLAND. 
A WAY, ye trifling flatttrers of the 
a de id, , 
And grave on other tombs, the varnifh’d 
tale, 
Here virtues reft which need no other aid 
Than truth to weigh them in her even 
ieale. 


THE SWEET NEGLECT. 
BY BEN. JOHNSON, 
NTILL to be neat, ftill to be dreft, 
S As you were going to a feaft ; 
Still to be powder’d, ftill perfuin’d 
Lady, it is to be prefurn’d, 
Tho’ art’s hid cautes are not found 
All is not fweet, allis not foun 
Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes firiplicity a grace ; 
Robes loofely fiowing are as free, 
Such fweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art ; 
They ftrike mine eyes, but not my heart. 


i EN ES 
COPIED FROM AN OLD PRINT. 


ROWNES have their compafle, length 
A of dayes their date, 


EE Ee RS eee eae eT 
Triumphes {HCL temlecs, Teucitie her gate ¢ 
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Of more than earth, can earth make none 


partaker, 


But knowledge makes the king moft like 


his maker. 


IN SCRIP ETON 


FOR AN OAK IN PENHURST PARK. 
BY THE LATE MR. F. COVENTRY. 


~TRANGER, knecl here! to age due 
homage pay, 

When great Eliza held Britannia’s fway, 

My growth begau—the fame illuttrious 
morn, 

Joy to the hour! faw gallant Sidney born, 

Sidney, the darling of Arcadia’s fwains ! 

Sidney, the terror of the martial plains! 

He perith’d early ; I juft ftaid behind 

An hundred years: and lo! my cliited 
rind, 

My wither’d boughs foretell deftru€tion 
nigh; 

Weall are mortal ; oaks and heroes die. 


SONNE T. 


AN ftalks gigantic, lord in 
extreme, 
O’er all creation’s wond’rous feope can 
give, 
Bow’d by no yoke, fcarce to the Great Su- 
preme, 
Whole fanction bad mortality to live. 


proud 


Yet what purfues he? Lucre’s molten 
pelf, 
Or pleafure’s filken chain of vifions 
dear, 
Of knowledge boafting, while unknown 
hiotelf 
And loudly cavils at exiftence here. 


Tobe, and yet to be, is but the fmall de- 
rand, 
Seek then religion’s purifying glow, 
It tranguillizes time, with {tubborn hand, 
Whilft hoary age hopes endlefs life te 
know. 
Our utmoft here fills but a requiem page, 
Poor, trail memorial of the pafiing age. 
HERE 








SONNET. 
YW OMAN, thou fwect urbanity to 


guile, 

dious courfe away—I love thy 

row foft animated fweet to pleafe 

ry full-bright-cye as veltal fire chafte, 

y cheek like Hebe’s bloom, and lit. 
thing waift 

With native movement, elegance and eafe. 

Of thele, the fair, from nature genuine 

boatt, 
Whioie charms replete with wonder ftrikes 
the hoft, 
Yet when the meets my gaze, to figh I’m 


prone, 
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That peetlefs beauty, ina Paphian form, 
Like fummer rofe, is tribute to the worm, 

Short boaft that once inimitably fhone. 

But truth predominating points the meed 

All here is fhort, whilft endlefs fcenes fuc- 

ceed. ones 


> ON NE &. 
EW are the joys to man allotted here, 
Tho’ hope and fancy make the treature 
more, 
_ Yet worldly incident exhaufts the ftore, 
As life evolves along its certain f{phere. 


Then why not ours, the mortal path to 
choofe, 
To tread a noble, or like peafant ftray, 
(Abject in garb the bofom calmly gay), 
Or toil and care with apathy to lofe. 


It thould be fo—but hark—whence comes 
that groan 
Borne by the wind? My fancy leads o’er 


leas, 


TR ¥ 


To where I view, beneath the Vertick 
fun, 

The lafh-cut-flave—’twas his the heay 

moan— a 

He finks, he dies—fure life to me is eafe, 

AYP ime the wi 4 7 

O heaven! thine the will, not mine be 
done. 

errr 


THE OFFSPRING OF TIME, 


OOR Nan, who from a flippery trick 
SL Found proof that fhe was frail, ; 
With plantive tone begg’d fweet-heart 

Dick, 
Of proinife not to fail, 


The hour was paft— Dick anfwer'd mild, 
fo be excus’d he’d rather, 
Nine months fhe knew had brought thé 
child, 
So Time muft be the father. 
"989 





MARRIED. 

Jolin Wiay, Efg. of Hull, to Mifs Milnes, 

of Athover. 
harles Stoner, Efg. of Stoner, to Mifs 
Parry. 

The Rey. Tohn Carbould, of Wefton, to 
Mifs Warren, of Tadneftone. 

William Hawke, Efg. of Muirtown, Staf- 
fordthire, to Mrs. Harris. 

Thomas Maffinghead, Efq. of Small- 
brook Park, to Mifs Waterhoufe, of Buck- 
ingham. 

John Hefter, of Lincoln’s-Inn, to Mifs 
Hyde, of iflington. 

Henry Hitchins, Efg. of Poltair Houfe, 
Cornwall, to Mifs Emma Rebow, of the 
Park, near Coichetfter. 

John Seymour, Efg. to Mifs Lucy Bel- 
chier. 

The Rey. F. E. Lay, of Bennet Coilege, 
to Mifs Sparks, of Hampftead. 

John Moore, Efq. of Ducley, to Mifs 
Sparks, of Hampftead. 

Dr. Pearfon, of Birmingham, to Mrs. 
Startin. 





Wellwood, Efq. to Mifs Taylor. 

Thomas Bolton, Efq. of the Middle 
Temple, to Mifs Bridgeman, of Grocers- 
Hall. 

Richard Blanchard, Efq. of Calcutta, to 
Mifs Elizabeth Peacock, of Dunny Wifke, 
yn Yorkfhire. 

Trafford Traflord, Efg. to Mifs Hen- 
rictta Bolton. 

The Rev. Kemp, of Colchefter, to 
Milfs Blythe, of Langham, Suffolk. 

—— Dafhwood, Efg. brother of Sir 
John Dafhwood, to Mifs Calender, of Lei- 
cefter-fields. 

jeremiah Clive, Efg. of Suffolk-lane, to 
Mis Holford, of Hampftead, 








J. Sheppard Kellick, Efy. to Mifs Has 
merton. ‘ 
Henry Gawler, Efq. of Lincoln’s-Iniy 
be Mis tdi Hed _ 

Tycho Pilbron, Efg. to Mifs E, Stabe 
tack, of Exeter. 

Richard Meffiter, Efq. of Wincanton, 
Somerfetthire, to Mifs Brickle, of Shaftef. 
bury. 

Lewis Mackenzie, Efq. to Mifs Locke 
hart, both of Edinburgh. 

At Clifton, John Bonamy, Efq. to Mifs 
Helen Edgen, daughter of C. Edgen, Eiq. 
of Ciifton Hill. 

T. Shuttleworth, Efq. of the county of 
Warwick, to Mifs Simpfon. 

The Rev. George Harrifon Lardner, of 
Macclesfield, to Mifs Edge, of Chefter, 

The Rev. Edward Beckwith, M.A. to 
Milfs Jane Chard, of Rofecot. ; 
__R. Brudenell, Efq. equerry to her mas 
jefty, to Mifs Cook, of Holles-ftreet. 

= Bath, Lord Belmore, to Mifs Cald- 
wail. 

John Duke of Athol, to Lady Macleod. 

The Rev. Willi:m Gritlith, to Mifs Ree 
gers, of Otterton, Devon. 

John Marrat, Efq. of Maningtree, to 
M:fs Phillibrown, of Miftley. 

John Thomas Hope, Efg. to: Mifs Eda 
wards, daughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Edwards. 

The Rev. W. €. Willfon, to Mifs Ca. 
tharine Harrifon, of Wooltcrton Place, 
Bucks. 

Ralph Cartwright, Efg. of Arjaths, 
Northamptonfhire, to Mifs Emima Matde. 

R. Grange, Efg. to Mifs Burrow, of 
Bromley, Kent. 

Hugh Rofs, Efq. of Sladfield, in Scots 
land, to Mifs Mary Baillie, of ‘Tarrel. 
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ohn March, jun. Efq. to Mifs Barker. 
The Rev. W. S. Willes, to Mifs Do- 
thea Capper. ; 
we gell Wyatt, Efq. of Milton Place, 
Surrey, to Mifs Elizabeth Pococke, of 
Inglefield. : 
William Palmer, Efgq. to Mary Craw- 
ford. 





DI & D. 
‘ aged 76, the Rev. James Brootle, refor 
pf Hill Crome, in the county of Worcefter. 
Aged 105, 2t Roxburgh, in. Scotland, 
Andrew Gain s, who ferved as a dra- 
goon in Qu >*s wars. = 
ampbell, of Edinburgh. 
ga, the Rev..W. Moll. 















Mrs. Mar 


Aged 74, at Doncafter, Mrs. Prifcilla 
Cafke. 5 ial 

Aged 92, Mrs. Wainwright, of Mclton 
Mowbray. 


Aged go, Mrs. Crowcher, of Chatham. 

The Rev. Jennings, head maftcr of 
St, Saviour’s grammar-fchool. 

Henry Reeves, Efg. of Wrington, near 
Bath. 

Samuel Adey, Efq. of Dunfley, in the 
county of Gloucefter. 

” Mrs. Ann Mills, of Lincoln. 

Aged 78, Samuel Rath, Efq. Eaft Dur- 
ham, Norfolk. 

“The Hon. Seymour Finch, captain. 

The Rev. James Powell, rector of Raine, 
near Braintree, Effex. 

Win. Norris, Efg. of Nonfuch, near 
Devizes. ; 

Mrs. Wade, of New North-ftreet, Red 
Lion-fquare. 

Baron Power, of the court of Exchequer, 
in Ireland. 

homas Manningham, M. D. of Bath. 

Francis Burdet, Eq. of Foremark, in the 
county of Derby. ‘ 

Benjamin Pingo, Efq. York herald at 
arms; he was fuffocated at the Haymarket 
Theatre. ; 

Lady of Sir Thomas Hyde Page, knt. 

Mrs. Gabriel Matthias, of Middle Scot- 
Jand-yard. 

Thomas Tut’eridge, Efq. of Bath. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Houfe, fifter of Henry 
Houfe, Efg. of Weftmintter. 

Mifs Whitby, of Northumberland-ftreet. 

Richard Burke, Eig, barrifter at law, 
brother of Eimund Burke, Efq. 

Tobias Stapieton, of Lincoln’s-Inn, Efq. 

At Berwick, aged 82, Capt. Ch. Ferror, 
of the invalids. 

The Rev. John Shebbeare, of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford. 

John Carter, Efg. alderman of Portf- 
mouth. 

Aged 93, Mrs. Lock, of Leominfter. 

John Rofs, Efg. ot Prefton Pans. 

The Rev. Charles Herries, vicar of Llam- 
jamles, Glamorganthire. 

Mrs. Rawlinion, of Grantham. 
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Greuber, Efq. lately arrived from 
the Eaft Indies. 

Mits Elizabeth Smith, of Chelfea. 

Sir John Fenn, knt. of Eaft Denham, 
Norfolk, 

Richard Anthony Eyre, refidentary of 
York cathedral. 

Hugh Jones, Efq. of Hertford-ftreet. 

Aged 66, the Rev. Win. Hughes, vicar 
of All Saints, Northampton. 

Erafmus Saunders, Efg. fellow of AH 
Souls College, Oxford. 

John Morant, Eiq. of Clatford, near 
Andover. 

Aged 80, Samuel Chamberlain, late of 
the ifland of fainaica. , 

J. Tiril Morin, Evq. keeper of the papers 
in the T 








Treatury Office. 
Mifs Thomas, of Creat Marlow, in 
Bucks. 3 
Milfs Leonora Hobart. 
Benjamin White, Efq. late of Fleet-ftreet. 
Aged 83, James Tomkinfon, Efq. of 
Namptwich, Chefhire. 
Lieut. Col. Dalrymple, of Fordel. 
Mifs Margaret Wanehope, of Dalkeith. 
Wiiliam Brummell, Efg. of Charles. 
Areet, Berkeley -fquare. 
At Edinburgh, Lady Cranftown. 
In the Eaft-Indies, Peter Culiem, Efg. 
Capt. Thorley, of the Effex militia. 
Charles Ambler, Efg. attorney genesal 
to the queen. 
Mifs Frances Rebow, daughter of j-M 
Rcbow, Efq. 
Charles Ellis, Efq. a captain in the navy. 
Suddenly, William Larkins, Efq. an 
Eaft-India hufband. 
Aged 8g, Mrs. Athwell, of Birmingham. 
Peter Dunbar, Efg. of Bathwick, in Scot- 
land. 
Lieut. Godfrey, of the navy. 
Alex. Donaldfon, Efq. of Edinburgh. 
Mrs. Weatherall, of Upper Toating. 
Mrs, Charlotte Andrée, of Hatton-ftreet. 
Mrs. Peyton, wife of vice-admiral Peyton. 
Mrs, Mary Tatnall, of Great Marybone- 
reet. 
The Rev. Simpfon Newberry, D. D. 
rector of Burhey, Herts. 
Mifs Bull, of Burftead, Effex. 
Peter Mai'lard, Efgq. of Plaiftow, Effex. 
Mifs Hobart, niece of the Earl of Buck- 
inghamthire. 
Wuliam B awnlow Knox, Efq. fon of 
the Hon. ‘Thomas Knox. 
Mr. Jackion, wife of Dr. Jackfon, of 
Hanover-{quare. ; 
Charles Scott, M.D. of Queen Anne- 
ftreet, Eaft. 
Mrs. Judith Dickinfon, of Tottenham. 
Mifs Sufan Raimfay, of Gogar Houfe, 
Scotland. 
Richard Rideout, Efq. of the Hereford 
militia. 
Robert Cooper Lee, Efq. of Bedford. 
fquare. 
James 












































































































320 Muouthly 

James Davifon, Efq. one of the vice-pre- 
fidents of the Society of Arts. 

Sir Wm. Johnftone, bart. of Carkifben. 

Robert Gunnell, Efq. one of the clerks 
of the Houfe of Commoys. 

Wm. Kerr, Efq. of Dumbarray. 

Mrs. Diana Chudleigh, fifter of the late 
Duchefs of Kingfton. 

Henry Colenan, Efq. of the county of 
Leicefter. 

Edward Atkyns, of Ketteringham Hall, 
in the county of Norfolk. 

The Right Hon. Hercules Landford 
Rowley, knight of the fhire for the county 
of Meath, in Ireland. 

Mrs. Gordon, of Bamff. 

Thomas Willfon, Eig. of Highbury- 
place. 

Captain Turing, of the fort of Panagra, 
in the Eaft-Indies, which place he com- 
manded. 

At Futtigur, Capt. Peter Cullen. 

At Naffau, in New Providence, Major Sir 
Henry Mar, knt. 

At Beaumaris, in the Ifle of Anglefea, 
the lady of Sir Thomas Hyde Page, knt. 

At.an advanced age, at Southgate, Wm. 
Bates, Efq. formerly deputy collector of 
the cuftoms outwards. 

At Morris Hall, near Edinburgh, Wil- 
tiam Davidfon, Efq. aged upwards of 80. 

At Ratifbon, aged 82, Mr. T, J. Galli- 
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ries, the oldeft member of the diplomatic 
corps at the diet of the empire, 

John Powell, Efq. atthe Priory Wood 
county of Hereford. . 

At her houfe in Hereford, Mrs. Dantfey, 

At Watfall, aged near 70, Mrs. E. Devey, 

At Claybrook, county of Leicefter, Mrs, 
Mackinnor, wife of the Rev. Mr. Mackin. 
nor, vicar of that parith. 

At Cranbourn Lodge, Dorfet, Catharije 
wife of Lewis Tregoruell, Efg. i 

Capt. Daniel Harvey, aged 76, at his 
houfe at Wiverpoe, near Colchefter. 

Mrs. Orme, aged 53, of the gout in her 
ftomach. 

At Duddington, near Stamford, Mrs, 
Anne Algar, at an advanced age, and 
daughter to the late W. Algar, Efg. of 
Tixover, formerly high fheriff of the county 
of Rutland. 

Found dead in his bed, the Rev. John 
Burne, of Lincoln. 

At his houfe in Upper Brook-ftreet, Thor 
mas Brand, Efq. 

After a fhort illnefs, the lady of Robert 
Fellowes, Efq. of Shottifham, county of 
Norfolk, 

At Turin, in §1ft year, her Royal High, 
nefs the Princefs Savoy Carignan 

At his houfein Palace-yard, Weftminfter, 
Henry Fiennes Pelham Clinton, Duke of 
Newcaftle. 





PRICES OF 


Bank Stock + - = = fhut 
3 per Cent. Confelidated 67% 
4 per Cent. Confolidated fhut 
g per Cent. Navy - - 1013 
Long Annuities - - - fhut 
Short Annuities - - - fhut 
India Stopgk - - © = fut 
India Bonds - - - - 17S. pr. 
South Sea Stock - - + see 
New Navy - - = - 43 dif, 
Fxchequer Bills - - - 4S. pr. 
Lottery Tickets - - - © 0.9 














STOCKS. 
April 3. April ro. April 14. 
oe 159% 162} 
67% 68 683 
se 8i¢ 83 
1034 102 103% 
1g 41-16 195 
ond 9 1-16 9 1-16 
me + 2025 2045 
16 pr. par 8 pr. 
4 dif. 13 dif. 3 dif. 
Fr. 6 pr. 6 pr. 
o 0 0 al. pr. 18s. pr, 











PRICES OF CORN art tHe Corn-Marxet, 
March 31. April 7. April 14. April 21. 
Wheat - - - - 345. f0 40S. 345. f0 40S. 34S. tO 4ISe 345. tO 41S 
Barley - - - | 255. — 36S. 245. — 345. 248. — 345. 23S. — 3458s 
Ryc - - - <= © 31S. — 33S. 305. — 33S. 30S. — 33S. 305. —~ $35 
Oats - - - - 205. — 24S. 185. — 208. 205, — 248. 20S. — 24S- 
Pale Malt- - - 428. —- 465s. 418. — 45s. 48s. — 448. 40S. — 445- 
Amber ditto - - 455. — 475. 435. — 46s. 438. — 46s. 455. — 475 
Peas - - - - 383. — 42s. 36S. — gos. 36s. — 38s. 348. — 37S 
Beans - - - - 36S. — 398. 375. — 39S. 38s. — gos. 375- — 39%, 
Tares - - - - 265. — 30S. 30S. — 33S. 30S. — 33S. 265. — 308. 
Fine Flour -- - ig — 42S. 37S. — 38S. 37s. — 38s. 28s. — 325. 
second aitto - - 365. — 39S. 348. — 358 34S. —- 35S. 40S. — 435. 
Third dito - - 285, — 325, 255. — 29S. 255, —— 29S. 395, — ts. 
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